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A CHRISTOLOGICAL CONTROVERSY OF THE 
TWELFTH CENTURY 
[RoBERT of Melun (1095 (?)-1167) succeeded Abelard as teacher of the 
Aristotelian Logic at Ste Geneviéve when the latter withdrew from Paris 
in 1137. There Robert’s fellow-countryman, John of Salisbury, was for 
some time his pupil and has left us in the 4/e¢a/ogicon a grateful apprecia- 
tion of his merits asa teacher. In 1141 Robert left Paris for Melun where 
he soon abandoned logic for theology. At Melun (or possibly for the last 
few years at St Victor) he continued to teach theology until 1160, when on 
the advice of Becket, who was still Chancellor, Henry II recalled him to 

England, to become first Archdeacon of Oxford, and afterwards (1163- 

1167) Bishop of Hereford. The text of the Christological portion of the 

Second Part of Robert’s Summa was for the first time published in 1927 

by Dr F. Anders in the Forschungen zur Christlichen Literatur- und 

Dogmengeschichte, edited by Dr Ehrhard of Bonn and Dr Kirsch of 

Freiburg (Switzerland).] 

MODERN theology is for the most part apologetic. That is, 
it takes the Christian faith as a whole and our human experience 
as a whole and attempts to show that the latter has its most 
satisfactory explanation in the framework of ideas and beliefs 
provided by the former. To this end it must always and first 
of all concentrate its attention upon the data of experience and 
upon the various attempts which have been actually made to 
include those data in a systematic whole of knowledge. Only 
when it can demonstrate clearly that no system of knowledge 
includes all those data so exhaustively and gives so satisfactory 
an account of their relations and connexions as that which is 
grounded in the Christian doctrine of God is its task accomplished. 
Now medieval theology, and especially medieval theology in its 
earlier stages, was hardly ever consciously apologetic in this 
sense. Even the Summa Contra Gentiles of Aquinas is an 
apologetic of a wholly different kind. For it is directed prin- 
cipally to the faith of Islam, i.e. to a faith which asserts the 
reality of God with as firm an assurance as does Christianity 
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itself. And therefore its sole purpose is to force the adherents 
of that faith into the admission that the Christian structure 
’ founded on the belief which is common to Christianity and 
Islam is at least reasonable and that it is reasonable through and 
through. 

Medieval theology then is not apologetic in our sense because 
it is confronted with no rival truth-system. For it all truth 
is given in a Divine Revelation, and its sole business is to 
systematize that truth according to the processes of reason. 
But the reason which it requires for the performance of this 
task is not the speculative reason in the wider sense in which 
we understand it, but the logical or dialectical reason only. 
And at least the earlier Schoolmen were satisfied that all the 
mysteries of the Christian faith were amenable to this particular 
use of reason. The Schoolmen of the later thirteenth century 
and onwards were more reserved. St Thomas acknowledged 
that there were at least two mysteries, the Trinity and the 
Incarnation, which remained impenetrable to reason. They 
might be illustrated by remote analogies of the reason, but in 
the last resort they were pure affirmations of faith. The twelfth- 
century theologian, too, might often have to confess that he had 
reached a point where only a recognition and affirmation of the 
mystery were any longer possible. But he still believed that 
even the deepest mysteries were explicable, and he was resolved — 
to use all the resources of his dialectical skill in trying to explain 
them. And it was just to the mysteries of the Trinity and the 
Incarnation that he applied them most resolutely. We are apt 
to be repelled by what seems to us the abstract thinness of their 
logical subtleties. Such subtleties, we feel, do not help us to 
confess with any greater certitude the faith which we have 
inherited. Perhapsnot. But they doat least reveal the difficulties 
which men who belonged to what are justly called the ages of 
faith had to overcome in order to feel that their faith was reason- 
able. And that ought not to be uninteresting to the Christian 
believer of any age. 

All speculation, even of a dialectical kind, about the Person 
of Christ must start from some statement of the nature of the 
Incarnation which is accepted by all Christians as the only 
correct and sufficient statement of that mystery. Such a state- 
ment is that of the pseudo-Athanasian formula. It will be well, 
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therefore, to keep its terms clearly before us: ‘Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, is God and Man: God of the substance 
of the Father, begotten before the worlds; and Man, of the 
substance of his Mother, born in the world: Perfect God and 
perfect Man of a reasonable soul and human flesh subsisting ; 
equal to the Father as touching his Godhead, and inferior to the 
Father as touching his Manhood. Who, although he be God 
and Man, yet he is not two, but one Christ; one not by con- 
version of the Godhead into flesh, but by taking of the Manhood 
into God; one altogether, not by confusion of substance, but by 
unity of Person. For as the reasonable soul and flesh is one 
man, so God and Man is one Christ.’ It might seem as if it 
were impossible to define more clearly or more fully the Person 
of Christ as conceived by the universal Church at and ever 
since the Council of Chalcedon, or to hold more justly the 
balance between its apparently conflicting requirements. Yet it 
was just in the attempt to keep true to the various implications 
of this definition that during the twelfth century a series of 
controversies arose which called for the decision of at least three 
Councils—the Council of Sens in 1141, the Council of Rheims 
in 1148, and the Council of Tours in 1164. 

The first question which arose for discussion—the first I mean 
in order of logical importance, not in order of time—was whether 
the Divine Substance was incarnate, i.e. had become flesh. This 
was as firmly denied by the Bishop of Poitiers, Gilbert de la 
Porrée, as it was asserted by Robert of Melun. Robert was, 
indeed, one of the theologians who procured the condemnation 
of Gilbert’s opinion at the Council of Rheims. Now it is 
impossible to do justice to the assertion or the denial of a 
theological opinion unless and until we take as full and sym- 
pathetic account as possible of the motives which led to the one 
and the other. And these motives are never purely logical. 
Behind every logical process, before it can begin, there lie certain 
first principles which cannot possibly be proved, which must 
simply be accepted. But in the case of theological opinions 
there is often some obscure religious need which insists on being 
attended to even if it overrides the first principles of thought 
themselves. In the actual controversy which we have now to 
consider the positions of the contending parties were determined 
by the different stress laid by each on different religious require- 
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ments of exactly the same truth. That truth was what Friedrich 
von Hiigel has accustomed us to call the ‘ otherness’ of God, 
The Divine essence is so completely unique and different from 
every created essence that no created thought can compass the 
measure of that difference. In the Incarnation, therefore, one 
side asserted, that difference must remain, while the other 
asserted just as firmly that the Incarnation is not real if in it 
that difference has not been somehow overcome. The reasons 
alleged on each side are only the logical expression of what each 
felt to be most essential and intangible for the profoundest 
needs of religion. 

Gilbert was able to rely on an authoritative pronouncement. 
The sixth Council of Toledo had declared that what is common 
to the Trinity was not incarnate. But the Divine Essence or 
Substance is the only thing which is common to the Trinity. 
Therefore it is not incarnate. But apart from authority there 
are sufficient grounds of reason for denying that the Divine 
Substance was incarnate. For how could the Divine Substance 
be incarnate unless by being made flesh ? The Divine Substance 
must then have assumed flesh in the same way in which the Son 
of God assumed it. Therefore it ought to be called man for 
exactly the same reason that the Son of God is called man. 
Now the Son of God is and is called man because of the human 
nature which He united to Himself. If then the Divine Substance 
assumed human nature in the same way in which the Son of 
God assumed it, that Substance was made man and must be 
called man. That is to say, that Substance became visible, 
subject to suffering, and mortal. All these things we can say of 
the Son of God, for the Son of God was God and man, but no 
one dares to say them of the Divine Substance. How then can 
we say that the Divine Substance was incarnate ? 

Robert's reply to Gilbert’s arguments is not very convincing 
for the purposes of his own definite and vigorous contention 
that the Divine Substance was incarnate. Yet it does quite 
clearly mark the exact sense in which he made the statement. 
He does not, he says, wish to deny the terms of the conciliar 
decision that nothing which is common to the three Persons of 
the Trinity was incarnate. For he does not affirm that the 
Divine Substance as it is common to the three Persons was 
incarnate, but only as it was in one of those Persons, secundum 
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solius Filit proprietatem, i.e. according to the special relationship 
within the Trinity which made Him a Person, viz. His eternal 
generation from the Father. The Divine Substance, he holds, 
was incarnate in the Son only, and yet did not thereby become 
flesh or become man. For that would mean that the Divine 
Substance was converted into the human substance, which is 
both false and impossible. What he does mean to assert is that, 
as it is the true faith of the Incarnation that the Son of God in 
His Divine Nature assumed human nature, without any confusion 
or mere mingling of the two natures, into the unity of His 
Person, it necessarily follows that the Divine Substance as it 
existed in the second Person of the Trinity assumed human 
nature. Nothing can be clearer or more logically cogent than 
this statement. Yet as a reply to Gilbert’s contention it seems 
to lack real cogency. For to make a distinction between the 
Divine Essence as it is common to the three Persons of the 
Trinity and as it exists in one of those Persons seems to imply 
that the ‘ proprietas’ which constitutes the Person involves some 
difference in the Substance, a position which is theologically 
untenable and which, it is clear from the positive arguments he 
adduces in support of his view that the Divine Substance was 
incarnate, Robert himself did not maintain. In his positive 
argument Robert relies first of all on the Apostle’s statement 
that in Christ dwells all the fullness of the Godhead bodily. 
Quite evidently the Apostle here means to designate a unique 
and special mode of the Divine indwelling. It is of course in 
virtue of the Divine indwelling that the whole created order 
exists. But there are various modes of the Divine indwelling in 
creation. There is first of all what was later described as the 
Divine concursus, the indwelling of the Divine essence and power 
in every created thing from an angel to a stone, in virtue of 
which that thing is and remains what it is, without which it 
would immediately sink into the original nothingness. Then 
there is the indwelling of grace in virtue of which the beneficiary 
becomes fully aware of and responsive to the Divine presence in 
it. But beyond these is that unique mode of God’s indwelling 
of the created order which we call the Incarnation, How can 
we represent this mode to ourselves otherwise than by saying 
that there the Divine Substance became incarnate, i.e. that it 
assumed created humanity into an actual, though ineffable, 
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union with itself? This is a very strong argument in favour of 
Robert’s position in that it reminds us that the Incarnation is 
only a higher mode of the universal presence of the Divine 
Substance in the created order. If the integrity of the Divine 
Substance persists unimpaired by the pledging of itself to the 
created order, why should the highest and fullest fulfilment of 
that pledge necessarily involve a derogation from that integrity? 

Robert next introduces two texts of Augustine, the first of 
which has a peculiar appropriateness in this connexion: ‘ When 
I read that the Word was made flesh, I understand by the 
Word the true Son of God and by flesh the true son of man, 
and both conjoined as at the same time God and man by the 
abundant working of an ineffable grace.’ If the indwelling of 
the Divine grace always awakes in man the loving and desirous 
response to God, why should it be incredible that a fuller 
measure of that grace resulted in the ineffable union of man 
with God which the Incarnation affirms? The other text of 
Augustine runs: ‘ Christ was made less than himself, receiving 
the form of a servant. Yet he did not so receive the form of 
a servant as to lose the form of God in which He was equal to 
the Father, so that both in the form of God and in the form of 
a servant He remains the same only begotten of the Father 
because it was the form of God which received the form of a 
servant. What Augustine means here must be determined by 
what he means by the word ‘form’. That meaning he has 
clearly defined elsewhere: ‘When you hear of Christ,’ he says, 
‘that he was in the form of God, you must recognize and most 
firmly hold that by that word “form” is to be understood the 
plenitude of nature.’ If, therefore, Robert concludes, by form is 
meant nature and if form received form, it necessarily follows that 
it was a nature which assumed a nature, that the Divine Nature 
assumed the human. But that the Divine Substance or Nature 
was incarnate, and that the Divine Substance or Nature assumed 
human nature and united it personally to itself, are expressions 
having an exactly identical meaning. For what was assumed 
by the Son and united by the Son to Himself in a personal 
identity, that same thing was assumed by the Divine Nature 
or Substance and united to the Divine Nature in the identity of 
a person. 

A question still more hotly discussed in the twelfth century 
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and perhaps more actual for us to-day was that of the human 
nature of Christ. In what did the human nature assumed by 
the Word consist? Of three answers to that question decisively 
rejected by Robert one has its somewhat hesitating advocates 
to-day. There are some, says Robert, who declared rightly (én 
hoc sane sentientes) that the human nature which the Word of 
God assumed was man of a rational soul and human flesh 
subsisting, but added that the result of this assumption by the 
Word was a certain person consisting of man and the Word, 
which person was neither man nor the Word. This was the 
opinion of Abelard condemned at the Council of Sens in 1141, 
the year before his death. Abelard appears to have held that 
in order to provide for the reality of the Divine and human 
natures ‘without confusion’ it was necessary to conceive of 
them as existing side by side as parts of one person. The 
person was simply their co-existence. The only appropriate 
terms therefore in which to describe the Person of Christ were 
either ‘Christ is God and man’ or ‘Christ is man and God’. 
The first meant ‘ Christ is the Word having man’, the second 
‘Christ is man having the Word’. But the expressions ‘ Christ 
is God’, ‘ Christ is man’, ‘ The man is Christ’, ‘ God is Christ’, 
though they are sanctioned by the authorities and used in the 
Church and therefore must in some measure (fro parte) be con- 
ceded, yet ought not according to the strict use of language to 
be allowed. For they all four involve an illicit logical procedure 
by predicating either the part of that whole of which it is a part 
or conversely predicating the whole of the part. This alone 
makes it clear that Abelard and those who agreed with him, as 
for instance the author of the S¢ Florian Sentences, regarded 
the Divine and human nature in Christ, or rather the Word and 
man, as parts of the Person of Christ. Robert does not even 
stay to consider this opinion or rather, as he adds with un- 
wonted vehemence, this error and heresy which had died with 
its author. 

The second opinion, however, which he rejects he examines 
at very considerable length. According to this view, which was 
that of Gilbert de la Porrée and the author of the Divine Sentences, 
the human nature which the Word assumed was neither a man 
nor a body and a soul, but the properties or peculiar qualities, 
spiritual and corporal, which together constitute man. In other 
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words the Divine Word assumed umanity and only by reason 
of this assumption was ‘a man’ and even ‘a certain man’. To 
enter at once into the meaning of this twelfth-century statement 
it is only necessary to remember the distinction between form 
and matter. Every existent consists of these two things, an 
indeterminate substratum which is called matter and the form 
which determines that matter to be that particular existent. 
It is in virtue of its form therefore that anything is what it is. 
In virtue of its matter it might have been anything else, if 
another form had been impressed upon it. It is clear then that 
the form is the sum of those peculiar properties or qualities 
which make a thing what it is. A man is a man because he has 
the form of humanity, i.e. because he possesses just those qualities 
which are common to all men and which distinguish the being 
which you call a man from all other kinds of being. What then 
these theologians meant was that the best way of understanding 
the statement ‘ The Word was made man’ was to understand it 
as asserting that the Word was informed by or took the form of 
humanity, ie. assumed all the qualities which are peculiar to 
man. Robert refuted this form of asserting the human nature of 
Christ not by denying its obvious truth, but by exposing its 
radical insufficiency. To say that the Word assumed humanity 
or was informed by humanity is to leave undetermined the 
crux of the whole question, viz. what substance in the Incarnate 
Word received the form of humanity, its Divine Substance or its 
human. It is impossible for the Divine Substance to be man. 
Therefore it could not have received the form of humanity. 
Only the human substance in Christ and not the Divine Substance 
of the Word was or could be informed by humanity. And, 
therefore, it is erroneous to say that the Word was made man 
or was made of a human nature by itself participating in or 
being informed by humanity. It became man by uniting itself 
in closest personal union with a human substance already formed, 
with the actual human substance formed in the womb of the 
Virgin. The mystery of the Incarnation is the union of two 
distinct natures or substances in one Person. In virtue of the 
inconceivable closeness and intimacy of that personal union it is 
possible even to speak of the Divine Substance of the Word as 
being incarnate, as being man. But it is never possible to speak 
or think of the Word as substantially man, for that would imply 
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the mere conversion of the Divine Substance into the human. 
But that is exactly what it would be necessary to say, that is 
exactly what would be implied, if the Word itself had been 
informed by humanity. The Word is man jersonaliter, not 
substantialiter. The pseudo-Athanasian formula is as always 
both theologically and philosophically satisfying and exact: 
‘One, not by conversion of the Godhead into flesh, but by the 
taking of manhood into God ; one altogether, not by confusion 
of substance, but by unity of Person.’ But the manhood, the 
humanity, which the Word assumed into the unity of His Person, 
Robert insists, was no bare abstract form of man in general. It 
was the concrete individual man born of the Virgin, formed in 
her womb, ‘man’, as the formula has it, ‘of the substance of 
his Mother, born in the world’. 

But even yet Robert is not satisfied with his refutation of this 
theory of the human nature of Christ. Its upholders may object 
that they do not mean to assert that the Word was informed by 
humanity which would of course imply a confusion of substance, 
but that what was informed by it was one and the same subsistent 
composed of the created substance and the Word. How will 
that help them? If the creature and the Word are indeed parts 
of the identical subsistent which received the form of humanity, 
then it is clear that the form is received by both since they are 
now a composite being. It cannot be in the creature without 
being in the Word, nor can the creature be man by receiving 
that form without the Word being man also by receiving it. 
Now that which receives the form of humanity becomes thereby 
a human substance, but the Word being a Divine Substance 
cannot be a human substance. The supporters of this theory 
are again convicted of confusing the substances when they 
represent the human nature of Christ as meaning or implying that 
the Divine Word received the form of humanity. Again Robert 
insists that the only way of conceiving of the Incarnation which 
will avoid this confusion is that the single Person of the Divine 
Word took into the most intimate and ineffable union with itself, 
not the abstract form of humanity, but the actual concrete 
humanity of the Virgin’s son. 

But there was still another view of the human nature assumed 
by the Divine Word which had a wide vogue in the twelfth 
century. This view is so unfamiliar to us that there is difficulty 
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even in stating it without the danger of misrepresentation. It 
was really a kind of revived docetism, i.e. of the view long since 
condemned as heretical that the humanity of Christ was an 
appearance only, that the assumption of humanity by the Word 
made no difference to the Divine nature in Christ, that the 
Incarnation was simply the appearance in human form of what 
was and remained essentially God. I do not mean of course 
that any theologian of the twelfth century held or could have 
held a docetic view in anything like the crude form in which it 
had been originally condemned. But their actual statements 
certainly savoured of that heresy. What they actually said was 
that the human body and the human soul which the Word 
had united to itself in the Incarnation were, in virtue of that 
assumption, in the strictest sense a nothing (mihil factum esse). 
For if a something was formed from them it was either a sub- 
stance or a non-substance. Now it could not be a non-substance, 
for a human body and a human soul are substances and from 
substances a non-substance cannot possibly issue. But if a sub- 
stance was formed from them it must have been a human 
substance and therefore a certain human person. If therefore 
the human nature which the Word assumed was a person, 
Christ would be two persons, not two natures in one Person. 
But since the human soul and the human body which the Word 
united to itself were thus shown to be no substantial thing, the 
only way in which they could be conceived as united to it was 
as a kind of robe in which Divinity had clothed itself for its 
earthly manifestation. This was in fact the image which these 
Nihilianists, as they were called, invariably used to convey what 
they understood the humanity of Christ tomean. It was nothing 
more than the vesture which the Divinity wore to manifest itself 
to man. They relied especially upon the saying of St Paul: 
‘ He was found in fashion as a man’, Habitu inventus ut homo, 
and on Augustine’s interpretation of it. ‘One kind of change,’ 
says St Augustine, ‘is when one thing is added to another not 
by a change in its own nature but by taking another form and 
appearance, as a garment when it is taken off and laid aside 
has a different form from that which it has when being worn. 
Now this is the kind of change of which the Apostle is speaking 
here. For the Son of God emptied himself, not changing his 
own form but receiving the form of a servant, not converted or 
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changed into man, but found in fashion (i haditu) as a man, 
i.e. having a man, he was found as a man, not to himself but to 
those to whom he appeared in human guise. By the word 
habitus therefore the Apostle clearly signified that not by change 
into the nature of man but by putting on the garb of humanity 
(cum indutus est hominem) and so conforming it in a certain way 
to his own immortality and eternity was the Son of God made 
in the likeness of men.’ The form of the Apostle’s statement 
reinforced by the interpretation of the great Western doctor 
seemed to these theologians to make it sufficiently clear that the 
humanity assumed by the Word was just the earthly vesture of 
its Divinity. 

In refuting the opinion of the Nihilianists Robert finds another 
opportunity of affirming more emphatically and clearly than 
ever his own contention that the humanity assumed by the 
Word was the concrete humanity of the man born of the Virgin. 
They had argued that the human soul and body which the 
Word assumed was either a composite substance or something 
non-substantial. If it was a substance, it was clearly a human 
substance, and in that case the Divine Substance of the Word 
in assuming it would be simply confused with it. Therefore 
the human soul and body assumed were non-substantial. They 
were no thing, but only the earthly garment of the Godhead, 
the mode of its earthly manifestation. Robert’s reply is: The 
alternatives of substance and non-substance are not exhaustive. 
There is a third possibility which you have not considered. It 
is the mystery of the personal nature, of what we mean by 
a person. Let us look a little more closely at the mystery of 
the human person. There are there two quite distinct sub- 
stances, body and soul. That is, they can as substances exist 
apart. No one will deny that the soul at least is a self-subsistent 
substance. And the actual human body existed too, and was 
actually formed, in the womb before it received or was fitted to 
receive a soul. But only when those two substances are joined 
in a mysterious union does what we call a man come to exist. 
In that man the two substances still remain in their distinctness. 
The soul is still a spiritual nature or substance, the body is still 
a corporeal substance or nature. But though distinct they are 
no longer separate. They are still a/iud and aliud, one thing 
and another thing, but they are no longer a/ius and alius but 
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unus homo, the union of the two substances which is a man. 
Now this is an exact analogy of the personal existence of the 
one Christ. In that one Person of Christ the Divine Substance 
or Nature and the human substance or nature have entered into 
such an intimate union that they are no longer a/ius and alius, 
though they are still a/iud and aliud. They there exist in the 
unity of a Person without any confusion of their essential 
natures. The orthodox formula has recognized and as it were 
consecrated the analogy, ‘ As the reasonable soul and flesh is one 
man, so God and Man is one Christ.’ 

But, it may be objected, the analogy is not complete. It 
breaks down at a crucial point. It is not merely, if the analogy 
is to hold good throughout, two distinct substances that are 
united in the Incarnate Word, but two distinct Persons, God and 
man. For the Word is a Person, and man, as you have just 
shewn, is essentially a person, the personal union of two distinct 
substances. Now two persons cannot possibly become one 
person, and besides we are both agreed that there is only one 
Person of the incarnate Christ, viz. the Person of the Divine 
Word which took into union with itself not another person but 
another substance. Robert is quite ready with his answer. The 
analogy, he holds, is still sufficient. For consider again what a 
human person is. A man, a human person, is not the mere 
composite of two substances but their intimate union, Now in 
order that there may be such a union, one of these substances 
must be endowed with as it were a person-forming capacity in 
virtue of which it can take another substance into itself so that 
together they will be a single person. And that is exactly the 
case with the human person. The soul is the person-forming 
element in man. Soul and body together form the person 
which is man, but the soul is, as Robert strongly puts it, as it 
were substantially and materially person (quasi substantialiter et 
materialiter persona) while the body shares in its personality by 
union with and a kind of assumption by it (fer unionem et 
quandam assumptionem). So after all the analogy of the formula 
is found to be not only sufficient but exact. ‘As the reason- 
able soul and flesh is one man, so God and man is one Christ.’ 
As the substantially personal soul by taking the body into union 
with itself constitutes the concrete human person, so the eternally 
substantial Person of the Word forms the one Christ by taking 
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not the mere form of humanity, but the concrete humanity 
formed in the Virgin’s womb, into union with itself. 

Yet the question persists. If man is essentially a person and 
if it was the concrete humanity of the Virgin’s son that the 
Word assumed into union with itself, how can we help thinking 
of that union as a union of two persons? The answer is that the 
man assumed (the homo assumptus) was from the very moment 
of his conception a Divine Person, one identical person with the 
eternal Son of God. The son of the Virgin was the Son of 
God. That is to say, the one indivisible Person of Christ was 
the personal union of two natures, the Divine nature of the 
Word and the human nature of the Virgin’s son. And yet it is 
possible and may be sometimes necessary to speak of the one 
Person of Christ now as a Divine person and again as a human 
person. Possible because the two natures exist in that one Person 
in different modes. The Divine Substance is the one Per- 
son which is Christ, not in virtue of its union with the human 
substance, but eternally and so to speak naturally, or as we 
might say nowadays, in its own right, whereas the man assumed 
is the person who is Christ only by union with the Word. And 
it may be necessary to speak expressly of the man assumed as 
a person because there are those who, in their anxiety to safe- 
guard the unity of the Person which is Christ, would deny all 
personal value to the humanity assumed, the homo assumptus. 
Robert has evidently in mind the Master of the Sentences him- 
self who laid it down that when a human soul and a human 
body were taken into the unity of the Person of the Word they 
made no difference to that Person. They were said to be 
assumed only to indicate that, though there was more than one 
nature in Christ, there was not more than one person. Why 
not say at once, Robert retorts, that the homo assumptus is no 
person? What he means is something like this: It is true that 
Christ is only one Person. It is true that that Person is identical 
with the Person of the Divine Word, but it is true also that in 
assuming manhood He has: identified Himself with something 
that has a personal value of its own. That is to say, the Person 
of Christ is not simply the Person of the Word. It makes a 
difference that He has assumed a human nature into the identity 
of His Person which remains a human nature within that identity. 
It is that difference which is expressed by the statement of the 
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formula, ‘ Christ, the Son of God, is God and man.’ Christ is 
God, because as the Word He is eternally one with God. He is 
God unitate personae. But He is also man because He became 
Christ when the Eternal Word assumed humanity into personal 
union with itself. The man assumed there is God unione personae. 
In Christ he is personally united to the Divinity of the Word, 
and now participates in that Divinity not substantially but only 
by the grace with which God assumed the human nature which 
continues to be human nature into personal union with Himself. 
That is the difference between a nominal and a real assumption 
of humanity into the one Person of Christ, the Incarnate 
Word. 

These wire-drawn subtleties may seem very remote from any 
kind of thinking which can have value or even reality for us to- 
day. But if the actual mode of thought is so unfamiliar to us as 
to be almost repellent, at least we may learn from these masters 
of dialectic both the need and the value for any serious thinking, 
and especially in the field of theology, of exactness in the use of 
terms, of the logical arrangement of one’s subject-matter, and 
above all of never confusing intellectual debate by any resort to 
mere pietistic sentiment. For the theologians of that age this 
last seems hardly to have been even a temptation, so coid and 
aloof is the steady process of their reasoning. We may learn, 
too, with what difficulty any belief in the humanity of Christ 
was then preserved from volatilization into a mere appearance. 
It is the distinction of Robert of Melun and of his fellow- 
countryman John of Cornwall that they perceived so clearly 
that here was a real danger-point for the Christian faith and 
laboured so successfully in helping the Church to round it. 
In no less than three Councils were the positions of Robert’s 
opponents on various Christological issues rejected and con- 
demned and his own affirmed. It was a great achievement, 
all the more wonderful perhaps in that it has remained so long 
unrecognized and unknown, 


A. L. LILLEY. 
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THE APOSTLES’ CREED AND BELIEF 
CONCERNING THE CHURCH 


‘I BELIEVE in the Holy Ghost; The Holy Catholic Church.’ 
What is the grammatical construction of ‘The Holy Catholic Church’ 
and of the Articles which follow it? In his Commentarius in symbolum 
apostolorum §§ 35, 36, 39 Rufinus insists that the preposition ‘in’ is 
to be taken with the first clause only, and not to be carried on to the 
succeeding clauses. His argument, briefly, is this: the phrase ‘ believe 
in’, in the Creed, may be used of faith in the three Persons of the 
Trinity only, and may not be applied to what is created or human; we 
believe that there is a Church, a forgiveness of sins, and so forth, but 
we do not ‘believe in’ these things. ‘Nunc autem in illis quidem 
vocabulis, ubi de divinitate ordinatur fides, in Deo Patre dicitur, et in 
Iesu Christo Filio eius, et in Spiritu Sancto; in caeteris vero, ubi 
non de divinitate sed de creaturis ac mysteriis sermo est, 7z praepositio 
non additur, ut dicatur in sancta ecclesia ; sed sanctam ecclesiam cre- 
dendam esse, non ut Deum, sed ut ecclesiam Deo congregatam. Et 
remissionem peccatorum credendam esse, non in remissionem pecca- 
torum ; et resurrectionem carnis, non in resurrectionem carnis. Hac 
ita praepositionis syllaba Creator a creaturis secernitur, et divina 
separantur ab humanis.’ 

The Creed of Aquileia as given by Rufinus apparently took the form 
‘Et in Spiritu Sancto, sanctam ecclesiam, remissionem peccatorum, 
huius carnis resurrectionem’. But Rufinus does not refer, as assisting 
his argument, to the change from the ablative in the first clause to the 
accusative in the succeeding ones. 

This idea appears also in the De Spiritu Sancto of Faustus of Riez, 
whose treatment of it, though following similar lines, would seem to be 
independent. This treatise was for a long time held to be the work 
of Paschasius Diaconus (died ¢. A.D. 512) and is attributed to him in 
Migne (P. Z. Ixii 9-40). That Faustus is its true author was made 
clear by Engelbrecht, who has edited it in the Vienna Corpus Script. 
L£ucles. Lat. (xxi pp. 102 ff). Faustus, like Rufinus, insists that 
‘believe in’ as used in the Creed is more than an intellectual assent. 
His words are worth quoting. ‘In Deum ergo credere, hoc est fide- 
liter eum quaerere et tota in eum dilectione transire. Credo ergo in 
illum, hoc est dicere : confiteor illum, colo illum, adoro illum, totum 
me in ius eius ac dominium trado atque transfundo.’* This being so, 

1 A not unworthy anticipation of ‘ My duty towards God’. 
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he argues that the words ‘I believe in the Holy Spirit’ imply belief 
in the Deity of the Holy Spirit. 

Faustus then meets the objection urged by Macedonians and Arians 
that when you use these words they do not necessarily involve belief 
in the Holy Spirit as God, because you go on to say ‘I believe in the 
Holy Catholic Church.’’ This gives Faustus his cue. ‘Why’, he 
says to his opponent, ‘do you seek to darken counsel by means of 
this tiny preposition “in”? We believe the Church to be the mother 
of our regeneration, so to speak ; we do not believe in the Church as 
the author of our salvation. Either, therefore, cease to construe “in” 
with “the Church”, or else prove from Scripture that you may be said 
to “believe in” the Church; for it is from Scripture that the statements 
of the Creed take their source. But it will be found that in none of 
the canonical books, on which the text of the Creed depends, are we 
told that we ought to believe in the Church in the same sense as we 
believe in the Holy Spirit and in the Son.* He who believes in the 
Church, believes in man. For man did not take his origin from the 
Church, but the Church from man. Abandon, therefore, the blasphe- 
mous notion that you ought to “believe in” any human creature, 
seeing that there should be no such thing as “believing in” even an 
angel or archangel. For all that in the Creed follows “the Holy 
Spirit” is to be construed without reference to the preposition “in” ; 
so that our belief concerning holy Church, communion of saints, re- 
mission of sins, resurrection of the flesh, life everlasting, is stated with 
reference to God (“ut sanctam ecclesiam, sanctorum communionem, 
abremissa peccatorum, carnis resurrectionem, vitam aeternam credamus 
in Deum”), that is, we confess that these things have been ordered by 
God and maintain their existence in Him (“haec a Deo disposita et in 
Deo constare”). On the other hand, some people in their ignorance* 
have hastily taken the preposition from its own immediate clause and 
have rashly and gratuitously brought it into connexion with the 
succeeding one.’ 

But we may go further. The idea was not confined to individual 


1 Faustus’s imaginary objector has, apparently, the word ‘catholic’ in his 
Creed ; but not so Faustus himself, who lower down cites the clause simply as 
*sanctam ecclesiam’. Cf. Rufinus. 

2 ¢De sacris omnimodo voluminibus quae sunt credenda sumamus, de quorum 
fonte symboli ipsius series derivata subsistit. . . . In nullis canonicis, de quibus 
symboli textus pendet, accipimus, &c.’ An emphatic statement of the view that 
the Creeds do not form a tradition independent of Scripture. Cf. Article viii: 
‘They may be proved by most certain warrants of holy Scripture.’ 

3 It is to be feared that Faustus would have included under this description the 
Commissioners responsible for the recently published Report on Doctrine in the 
Church of England (see p. 105). 
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thinkers: it was quite clearly embodied in a distinctive way in an 
ancient Creed. The Irish Creed, as set forth in the Antiphonary of 
Bangor, has several features to be found in no other known baptismal 
Creed, and among these is the insertion of ‘ esse’ between ‘sanctam’ 
and ‘ ecclesiam’, thus making it explicit that the ancient Irish Church 
professed belief ‘ that there is’, not ‘in’, a holy Catholic Church. The 
final portion of this Creed runs thus: ‘Credo et in Spiritum Sanctum, 
Deum omnipotentem, unam habentem substantiam cum Patre et 
Filio, sanctam esse ecclesiam catholicam, abremissa peccatorum, san- 
ctorum communionem, carnis resurrectionem. Credo vitam post mortem 
et vitam aeternam in gloria Christi. Haec omnia credo in Deum. 
Amen.’ 

Corroborative evidence that the statement of belief concerning the 
Church took this form in Ireland in the seventh century is to be found 
in the De Controversia Paschali of the Irish monk Cummian, written 
¢. A.D. 632: ‘ Ideo post confessionem Trinitatis, in qua est Pater cum 
Filio et Spiritu Sancto, subsequitur unius matris pia confessio, dicens 
sanctam esse ecclesiam catholicam’ (Migne P. L. \xxxvii 974). 

A certain similarity between the Creed of the Irish Church and that 
of Faustus has long been recognized.? Of this we have now additional 
proof. It is further to be noted that Faustus supplies an interpretation 
of the concluding words of the Symbol of Bangor (Haec omnia credo 
in Deum) by his phrase ‘ haec a Deo disposita et in Deo constare’. 
Now Faustus was by birth a Briton.* According to Engelbrecht,‘ he 
was born not much before a.D. 410, and entered at an early age the 
monastery of Lérins, of which he became Abbot in 433. He may 
therefore have known, and even associated with, his fellow-Briton, 
St Patrick, who spent some time at Lérins before (but, it would seem, 
not immediately before) his mission to Ireland in 432.’ It is a tempt- 
ing hypothesis that through St Patrick the Irish Creed acquired those 
elements which shew a kinship with the Creed of Faustus. But the 
hypothesis is unnecessary. In any case, Ireland was in the ‘Gallican’ 


1 The Rev. G. F. Hamilton points out to me that in the Annotations of Tirechan 
(seventh century) certain questions put by Patrick to Ethne and Fedelm take this 
form: ‘Si creditis vitam post mortem? .. . Si creditis resurrectionem in die 
iudicii? . . . Si creditis unitatem ecclesiae?’: J. Gwynn, Book of Armagh, 
fol. 12 r° (p. 23). 

2 Both of them containing ‘abremissa(m) peccatorum’ and ‘sanctorum com- 
munionem’, See F. E. Warren The Antiphonary of Bangor part ii p. 62. 

3 Avitus, Ep. iv, ‘ad Gundobadum regem’ (P. L. lix 219); Sidonius Apollinaris, 
Ep. ix 9 (P. L. Wiii 623). 

4 p. vi. 

5 The traditional date may still be maintained, in spite of recent attempts to 
transfer St Patrick to a century earlier than the fifth. 
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tradition ; and it has been shewn elsewhere ' that in credal forms Gaul 
was in line with a tradition which came to it from eastern Europe, 
travelling westwards across northern Italy. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, to find that the Irish Church gave expression in its Creed to an 
idea found in Aquileia as well as in southern Gaul. 

That this idea is ‘ Gallican’ is further suggested by an expression in 
a Sermon,’ falsely ascribed to St Augustine, which also occurs, in an 
abbreviated form, in the Zxfositio Symboli to be found in the Missale 
Gallicanum Vetus :* ‘ sciendum est quod ecclesiam credere, non tamen 
in ecclesiam credere, debeamus, quia ecclesia non est Deus, sed domus 
Dei est’. Hahn fails to recognize this when he follows Caspari in 
asserting that the opinion was prevalent a/most universally in the West 
in the time of Augustine.‘ 

Other ‘Gallican’ Creeds indicate, though less markedly than the 
Irish, a change of construction between the ‘Holy Spirit’ and the 
‘Church’ clauses. The following may be noted in Hahn.° 1. Ascribed 
to Ambrose: ‘Et in Spiritum Sanctum. Et sanctam ecclesiam catho- 
licam.’ 2. Sermon of Caesarius of Arles: ‘Credite in Spiritum Sanctum, 
credite sanctam ecclesiam catholicam.’ 3. Symbol of Theodulphus 
of Orleans : ‘Credo et in Spiritum Sanctum, credo sanctam ecclesiam 
catholicam.’ 4. Latin Translation (taken from twelfth-century MS) 
of German creed: ‘Credo in Sanctum Spiritum. Credo quod tres 
Personae Patris et Filii et Sancti Spiritus unus verus Deus est. Credo 
unam ecclesiam sanctam, catholicam, apostolicam.’ 

It will be noted, too, that the idea is associated with writers and 
Creeds laying special emphasis upon the Deity of the Persons of the 
Trinity. The citations from Rufinus and Faustus illustrate this, and 
so does the German Creed mentioned above, and more especially the 
Irish (Bangor) Creed, which styles each of the Three Persons ‘deum 
omnipotentem’. This emphasis is a feature generally of ‘Gallican’ 
Creeds, as is seen by their habit of repeating ‘I believe in’ before the 

1 e.g. by H. B. Swete The Holy Catholic Church pp. 159f; J. E. L. Oulton in 
History of the Church of Ireland (ed. W. A. Phillips) i 44 ff. 

2H. B. Swete The Holy Catholic Church p. 259 says that this Sermon is 
numbered 240 in the Benedictine appendix: but it is 243 in the Benedictine 
edition of 1797 (vol. xvi p. 1304), and 242 in that of 1838 (tom. v pars ii p. 2977), 
and also in Migne (P. L. xxxix p. 2191). 

3 ed. Martene, i g7. But the conclusion of the Sermon is lost in the Missal, 
which is defective, so that we cannot say for certain that it included the words 
‘sciendum est’, &c. This, however, does not affect the question of the ‘ Gallican’ 
character of the Sermon. 

4 Bibliothek der Symbole und Glaubensregeln der alten Kirche, p. 85: ‘Sie 
beruht, wie Caspari bemerkt, auf der von Augustins Zeit an im Abendlande fast 
allgemein herrschenden Ansicht.’ 

® Ib. §§ 45, 62, 69, 108. 
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Second’ and Third Persons. ‘La répétition du mot credo avant la 
confession de chacune des personnes divines est une particularité du 
symbole gallican attestée par la presque totalité des documents qui 
nous sont parvenus.’? J. E. L. Outton. 


PARALLELS TO THE N.T. USE OF capa 


Ir happens that the nearest parallels to the N.T. use of capa for a 
‘body of people’ or a ‘society’ are in Latin and therefore the word corpus 
is used. I hope to show that this is merely due to the accidental way in 
which the literature of the Hellenistic age has come down to us.° 

According to Sext. Emp. adv. Math. 9. 78 ap. v. Arnim Stoic. Vet. 
frr. ii 1013 p. 302 Chrysippus distinguished between cwpara united 
by a single és, and a c&pa such as the cosmos, which was united not 
merely by és but by God ; for it was necessary that the cosmos, as 
containing all kinds of nature, should be held together by the highest 
kind of nature. He denied that a body of men, such as an army, 
though it might be a body, was a body of such a kind that ‘if one 
member suffer, all the members suffer with it’. The use of the simile 
of the body and its members for the state rather than the cosmos seems 
to have been an extension by the later Stoics of the teaching of Chry- 
sippus as to the cosmos into a sphere where Chrysippus would not 
have applied it. Seneca, whose importance will appear below, follows 
Chrysippus in Zp. Mor. xiv 4 (92) 30 totum hoc quo continemur et 
unum est et deus; et socit eius sumus et membra, cf. ib. xv 3 (95) 52 
membra sumus corporis magnt. 

But the use of a society, not merely of the cosmos, is a commonplace 
of the Hellenistic Jewish homiletic tradition incorporated by Philo; the 
most striking passage is De Spec. Legg. iii 23 (131, M. ii 321), where 
the High Priest is kinsman of the whole nation (Philo is explaining the 
reason why the involuntary homicide must stay in one of the cities of 
refuge till the High Priest dies), who settles its disputes and offers sacri- 
fice for it iva raca HAtkia kai rdvta pépn Tod Ovous ws évds cis 

1 Not always before the Second, presumably because, the clause professing 
faith in God the Father being short, the e¢ before in Jesum Christum was easily 
referred back to the opening Credo. 

* H. Leclercq in Dictionnaire d’ Archéologie Chrétienne et de Liturgie, tome sixiéme, 
premiére partie, p. 583. 

5 The conventional simile of the body and its members in describing the state can 
be Greek, Latin, or even Hebrew (Livy ii 32 = Dion. Halic. Antt. Rom. vi 86, 
1 sqq. = Rom. xii 4 and 1 Cor. xii 14 sqq., cf. Mekilta in Exod. xix 6 (tr. 
Bahodesh i 2 ed. Lauterbach ii 205). 

* The closeness of Pauline usage to that of the Stoics appears from 1 Cor. xii 23 
(cf. Zeno ap. Maximus Florilegium 6 ap. v. Arnim op. cit, i 236, p. 56). 
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piav kai dppdlnra kowwviav. Cf. De Virt. (De Human.) 12 
(103, M. ii 392), where proselytes are to be accepted as members of 
the nation ds év diarperois pépeow ev elvar Soxeiv . . 
kat’ Kowwvias. here replaces for purely stylistic 
reasons. In De Praem. et Poen. 19 («14, M. ii 426) and 20 (125, M. ii 
429), we have an interesting adjustment of the view that the good man 
or city or nation dominates those around him or it ‘as the head does 
the body’ to the language of Deut. xxviii 13. The metaphor is suffi- 
ciently commonplace in Philo for him to describe Ptolemy Philadelphus 
as being ‘in a sense the head of kings, as the jycuovetor is of a living 
creature’. (De Vit. Moys. ii 5 (30, M. ii 139).) 

The first passage is, however, the most interesting as suggesting that 
possibly the conception of the High Priest is to be understood as 
implying in the last resort the cosmic simile ; there are traces of the 
cosmic simile in De Somn. i 23 (144, M. i 642), where the earth is the 
base and root of the air, while the heaven is its head. (This cosmic 
usage is apparently a pure commonplace, since in De Vit. Cont. 19 
(78, M. ii 483) the letter of scripture is compared to its body, the 
hidden sense to its soul." The change of the ‘head’ to the ‘soul’ is 
significant.) The reason for supposing that the cosmic simile underlies 
the reference to the High Priest is that the description of the High 
Priest’s robe is used to represent him as a cosmic figure. This symbo- 
lism is remarkable as appearing in all our Jewish-Hellenistic sources. 
It is fully worked out by Philo in De Vit. Moys. 12 sqq. (117 sqq., M. ii 
153); his long robe represents earth, water, and air on account of its 
colour, the ephod the heaven, the twelve stones the zodiac, the breast- 
plate (Aoyetov) into which they are fitted the Logos (this is necessitated 
by the play on the words), the mitre the two attributes of goodness and 
justice. The symbolism with variations is recorded by Jos. Ax?z. iii 7.7 
(183 sqq.) and referred to as a matter of common knowledge in 
Wisd. xviii 24. But the remarkable fact is that the ‘symbolism is 
really drawn from the conventional figure of Zeus in pagan images, as 
shown in A. B. Cook, Zeus i 33 sqq. and 56 sqq.” where the blue robe, 
symbolizing the air and the crown of stars, leave no doubt of the source. 
The medium through which the imagery was drawn was no doubt 
the Orphic-Stoic convention, which had already been incerporated into 
Jewish propaganda by Aristobulus (af. Eus. Pr. £v. xiii 12. 8 where 
God sits on His throne in heaven while His feet rest on the earth, and 
His hand touches the ocean.) This cult-figure reappears in the 


1 Cf. Posidonius ap. Sext. Emp. adv. Math. vii 19 for philosophy as a (gov of 
which ethics are the soul. 

2 Cf. ib, ii 386 for Zeus Oromazdes at Commagene and other Oriental deities in 
a similar costume, and Macr. Sat. 1. 18. 22 for a similar role of Dionysus. 
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‘Egyptian’ theology of Manetho af. Diod. Sic. i 11. 1 sqq., where 
Osiris and Isis as the sun and moon have been fitted into a system in 
which the whole body of the nature of the universe depends on the sun 
and moon, which represent the head, while the five elements (‘ spirit’, 
fire, dryness, moisture, and air) represent the other parts of the body. 
Reitzenstein (He//. Myst. Rel. 224) regards this as Iranian, not Egyptian ; 
this may be right, but the whole conception of the cosmos as a ‘ body’ 
with the sun as its head could easily be fitted into the conventional 
figures of Hellenistic religion ; there is a variant of the theme in the 
Egyptian Pthah in Porphyry a. Eus. Pr. Zz. iii 11 30 (note that the 
god whose feet are joined together appears in Eudoxus af, Plut. De Js. 
et Os. \xii 376¢ as Zeus).' 

It was not difficult for orthodox Stoicism to adjust this religious con- 
ception of Zeus, or any other deity, as a supreme ruler whose throne was 
in heaven while his power reached to earth, to their doctrine of a divine 
element of reason or fire immanent in the cosmos, more especially when 
this was modified by the belief in a special concentration of this element 
in the firmament itself, a modification which provided the cosmos with 
a iyyepovixov to correspond to the jyenovexdv in man (Diog. Laert. vii 139). 
From this point of view it became equally possible to describe the divine 
element as the ‘ head’ of the cosmos, in so far as it was concentrated in 
the firmament (or in the sun by Cleanthes), or as its ‘soul’ or ‘mind’, 
a description which is implied in Philo’s statement that the letter is the 
‘body’ of scripture and the hidden meaning its soul. 

It is possible that the simile of the body and its members as applied 
to the state or the cosmos might have been developed by Paul into the 
simple metaphor of the ‘head’ of the ‘body’ in Col.i18. But the 
same metaphor appears in Seneca De Clem. ii 2. 1; Nero is the head 
on whom the good health of the body, the Empire, depends. Ini 5. 1, 
however, we have a significant variation: Zu animus reipublicae tuae es, 
illa corpus tuum. Seneca is using a convention in which the more or 
less deified ruler can be either the ‘mind’ or the ‘head’ of the state; 
the passages in Philo De Praem. et Poen. above suggest that the wise man 
may have held this position before it was transferred to the ruler. 

Since Seneca elsewhere uses the simile of the body and its members 
of the cosmos, not of the state, it would seem that Nero is the head or 
mind of the Empire because the Empire is practically a cosmic body? 

1 Cf. also the robes in which Demetrius Poliorcetes appeared at Athens as 
described by Doris ap. Athenaeus, Deipnosophistae 12. 50 (535 f). 

? Cf. the position of Egypt as the ‘ heart’ of the earth in Corp. Herm. Exc. xxiv 
11 (Stob. Eel. i 49. 45, Scott i500). The heart was often regarded as the seat of 
the #yeyoundy by the Stoics, notably by Cleanthes (Diog. Laert. Joc. cit. sup.) ; 
presumably this was necessary if the #yeyorxdy of the cosmos was in the sun. 
The macrocosm and microcosm had to correspond, and the position of the sun as 
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and Nero is practically the ‘head’ of the cosmos. If this is correct, it 
confirms the view that the High Priest in Philo is ‘head’ of the nation 
in virtue of his cosmic significance, not merely as the head of a state. 

In any case, the metaphor of the ‘ head of the body’ used without the 
elaborated simile in Col. i 18 seems to be derived not from an abbrevia- 
tion of the simile but from the usage which appears in Seneca. That 
usage reflects an amalgamation of the cosmic ‘head of the Body’ in 
Hellenistic religion with the Stoic ‘mind’ or ‘soul’ animating the body 
of the cosmos. How far the religious idea of Zeus or the sun as ‘ head’ 
of the cosmos, i.e. as a transcendental ruler, was responsible for the later 
Stoic conception of a concentration of the divine element in the firma- 
ment or the sun, as against the pantheism which was postulated by 
Stoic logic, is a further question, which does not concern us. It is 
possible that Cleanthes and Posidonius were influenced by Oriental 
religious ideas, but it is also possible that they felt that some such view 
was necessary if religion and cu/tus were to be justified. The Pauline 
metaphor in Col. i 18 is the same Hellenistic amalgamation ; Jesus is 
head of the Church, which is here a more or less cosmic body, just as 
Nero is ‘ head’ of the body, which is the Empire, and the High Priest 
is ‘head’ of the Jewish nation, while he also has a cosmic symbolism. 
The fact that c&pa is not commonly found in Greek of a ‘body’ of 
people in precisely the Pauline sense appears to be simply another way 
of saying that we have only a few fragments of Posidonius in Greek and 
that we do not possess the doxographic manual of the Hellenistic 
synagogues, in which the Jewish nation as a body and the High Priest 
as its head may fairly be assumed to have appeared. Incidentally it 
shows how little Paul was interested in philosophy that he never describes 
Jesus as the ‘mind’ or ‘spirit’ of the cosmos ; such a description was 
logically implied in the equation of Jesus with the divine Wisdom as the 
mind, wisdom, or reason immanent in the cosmos, but neither Paul nor 
Hellenistic Judaism were seriously concerned with the immanent Logos 
of Stoicism except as a means of commending Judaism or Christianity 
to Hellenistic thought. 

Those who have an eye for the ironies of history will observe with 
interest that the rivals of Our Lord for the title of ‘head of the Church’ 
in the first century are the High Priest of Jerusalem, who may well 
have been Caiaphas when Philo wrote, and the Emperor Nero. 

WILFRED L. Knox. 
roughly in the centre of the cosmos corresponds to that of the heart as roughly in 


the centre of man. In the Hermetic extract quoted (1 sqq.) the sun is the ruling 
power in the cosmos and the source from which kingly souls are drawn. 
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ORIGEN’S CONCEPTION OF THE RESURRECTION 
BODY 


Proressor N. P. WILLIAMs in a very interesting review in /. 7: S. 
vol. xxxix, no. 154, p. 193, regards Origen’s view that the resurrection 
bodies will be o@a:poedy as ‘ mysterious’. I suggest that the answer 
to the problem is to be found in the Zimaeus 33b, where the sphere is 
the perfect shape. Cf. also 44d, where the spherical shape of the 
human head aptly represents the fact that it is the most divine element 
in us which controls the whole. On the ordinary analogy of macrocosm 
and microcosm it would naturally follow that the resurrection body 
would possess the most perfect shape, i.e. the sphere. But this would 
also logically imply that the resurrection body, being spherical, would 
be merely a permanent survival of the spherical element concentrated 
in the head, in other words the yeportxov in the soul of man, which 
was also the element of Mind and also the peculiarly divine element in 
man (Posidonius af. Diog. Laert. 7. 139). 

Thus Origen’s view might naturally be taken to mean that only the 
divine element in man survives, a view which is also implied in Cicero 
Tusc. Disp. 1. 17. 40 (cf. Wisd. iii 7 and Dan. xii 3, where the souls 
of the righteous appear as ‘ sparks’ or ‘stars’). In other words, the 
permanent element in man is a datuonoy similar in character to the 
stars, though imprisoned in a material body, as in Philo De Gigant. 2 
(7 sqq., M. 1. 263) following presumably Posidonius, since the same 
theme appears in Cicero De Nat. Deor. 2. 15. 42 sqq. (Cf. also Corp. 
Herm. 1. (Poimandres) 26a (Scott 128).) 

As against this Justinian maintains that the resurrection body is 
épov, which appears to mean that it is erect or upright, like the human 
body. ‘This reflects the Stoic argument as to design in nature. Man 
as a ‘heavenly’ animal is the only one that looks up to heaven. 
The view goes back to the Zimaeus goa. It is a favourite common- 
place in Hellenistic literature, as in Philo Quod Det. Pot. Ins. 23 
(85, M. 1. 207), Cicero De Nat. Deor. 2. 56.140 and passim. Justinian 
may have meant that the resurrection body would be composed of 
flesh and blood, or he may have regarded it as the whole quasi-material 
soul, consisting not merely of the element of Mind concentrated in the 
brain but of the whole yvx7 diffused throughout the body (cf. Philo 
De Fug. et Inv. 32 (182, M. 1. 573); Tert. De Anim. 9, where Tertul- 
lian refers to a revelation granted to a prophetess, but the conception 
was a Stoic commonplace). Justinian seems to have overlooked the 
fact that the erect position of man was no longer necessary when he 
had ceased to contemplate heaven from below and was already standing 
above the firmament. Origen’s view, however, was dangerous, if pressed 
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to its logical conclusion; but Origen’s greatness lay largely in his 
refusal to press his views in this way. WiFreD L. KNox. 


GNOSTIC THEOLOGY: A CORRECTION 


In God and Patristic Thought Dr Prestige, after illustrating (p. 3) 
‘some leading ideas about God’ in second-century Christian literature, 
writes (p. 4): ‘A Gnostic method of expressing similar ideas has been 
recorded by Irenaeus (Aaer.i 12.2). “He conceives that which He 
also wills, and wills when He conceives. He is all conception, all will, 
all mind, all life, all eye, all hearing, all fountain of blessing.”’ The 
passage in full, as found in Epiphanius, Aaer. xxxiii 1, runs as follows: 
bs dpa vonOivat HOEAYCE, Kai dua TO 
kai évvoetrat Kai ToUTO évvoovpevos, Kai Kai 
Bédwv, Sre évvoetrat, Gos Evvora dv, Gros vois, [GAos Has), 
axon, TdvTwv Tov (‘ All life’ in 
Dr Prestige’s translation is an insertion.) The passage does not stand 
alone in Irenaeus. In ii 13. 3 God is fotus sensus et totus spiritus et 
totus sensuabilitas et totus ennoea et totus ratio et totus auditus et totus 
oculus et totus lumen et totus fons omnium bonorum: in ii 13. 8 totus 
nus et totus logos: in ii 28. 4 totus mens, totus ratio, et totus spiritus 
operans et totus lux: in § 5 totus exsistens mens et totus exsistens logos: in 
iv 11. 1 lotus lumen et totus mens et totus substantia et fons omnium 
bonorum. This is not the language of Gnosticism. In ii 13. 3 
Irenaeus writes: guemadmodum adest religiosis ac piis dicere de deo, and 
in ii 28. 4 sicut et utile est nobis sapere de deo et sicut ex scripturis disci- 
mus. So far from citing Gnostic theology, in all these passages 
Irenaeus is condemning the heretical systems with their ‘emanations’, 
Ennoia, Thelema, Nous, &c. Dr Prestige recognizes (p. 125) that in 
ii 13. 8 Irenaeus ‘strongly attacks the Gnostics for applying to the 
universal Father a system of inadequate metaphorical inferences drawn 
from the production of human speech from human minds’. The 
words cited on p. 4 are an important part of the answer to these specu- 
lations. In this very passage Irenaeus compares the Gnostic deity who 
produces ‘Thought’ and ‘ Will’ as separate existences to Zeus who, 
having made up his mind ‘to honour Achilles and to destroy many 
Greeks’, could not sleep for thinking how to effect his purpose (an 
allusion to Jad ii ad init.). Irenaeus means that such terms as 
‘Thought’ and ‘ Will’ in reference to the Divine Being must not be 
regarded as distinct and successive manifestations. God is essentially 
and always ‘ entire Thought, entire Will’. T. B. ALLWorTHY. 
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ON THE DATE AND AUTHORSHIP OF THE ARABIC 
SYNAXARIUM OF THE COPTIC CHURCH 


In a preliminary remark on the Arabic Synaxarium of the Coptic 
Church Cardinal Angelo Mai states in his Scriftorum veterum nova 
collectio, t. iv p. 93: ‘ Synaxarium seu martyrologium ecclesiae alexandri- 
nae Coptitarum, in duos tomos divisum, auctore Michaéle episcopo 
Atribae et Meligae in Aegypto inferiore, qui claruit circa annum 
martyrum millesimum centesimum quadragesimum primum (Christi 
1425)’*, but he does not say on what grounds he assigns this date 
A.D. 1425 to Michael, bishop of Atrib and Malig, the reputed compiler 
of the Arabic Synaxarium. 

As this statement has been repeated by various scholars, for over 
a century, when dealing both with the Arabic and the Ethiopic 
Synaxarium, e.g. Zotenberg,’ Wiistenfeld,* Hyvernat,‘ and as recently 
as last year by Dr De Lacy O’Leary,’ an examination of its veracity 
with regard to the authorship and the date of the Synaxarium seems 
long overdue. 

Starting with manuscripts of the Arabic Synaxarium we find that some 
of them mention Michael, bishop of Atrib and Malig, as one of the 
compilers of the Synaxarium, though they do not give us any indication 
whereby we can assign a date to the said bishop; e.g. MS Arabe 
Supplément No. go Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris °: 


‘What the bishop the father Anba Michael (Mikhayil), bishop of 
Atrib and Malig arranged, and others besides him.’ 
MS Lit. 45 Coptic Museum, Cairo,’ and MS Vat. Arab. 62 Bibliotheca 
Apostolica Vaticana :* 


(Vat. + opty (Cairo jb) 
‘What the father the bishop Anba Michael (Mikhdayil), bishop of 


1 A. Mai Seriptorum veterum nova collectio Romae 1831. 

2 Zotenberg Catalogue des Manuscrits Ethiopiens de la Bibliothéque Nationale 
Paris 1877 p. 152. 

5 F. Wastenfeld Synaxarium das ist Heiligen-Kalender der Coptischen Christen 
Gotha 1879 p. ix. 

‘ H. Hyvernat in the Catholic Encyclopedia vol. v p. 362. 

® De Lacy O’Leary The Saints of Egypt London 1937 Pp. 32. 

® Slane Catalogue des manuserits arabes Paris 1883-1895 p. 69. 

7 Cf. G. Graf Catalogue de manuscrits arabes chrétiens conservés au Carre Citta del 
Vaticano 1934 p. 24. 

® Cf. C.S.C.O. Scriptores Arabic t. 1. p. 1 (Textus). 
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Atrib and Maklig compiled, and others besides him of the (Vat. + 
saintly) fathers.’ 


MS Lit. 41 Coptic Museum, Cairo," has on the title page : 


‘ first words illegible| the bishop Anba Michael (Mikhayil) of Atrib 
and Malig.’ 

Turning to the manuscripts of the Ethiopic Synaxarium which is based 
on the Arabic Synaxarium? we find fuller information as regards the 
authorship and the date of compilation of the Synaxarium. Most of 
the Ethiopic manuscripts state that the Synaxarium (Sénkésar) was 
‘compiled by our holy father Abba Michael, bishop of the city of Atrib 
and Malig, and the honourable father John, bishop of the city of Burlus, 
and other holy and honourable fathers’. Then follows the date of the 
compilation of the Synaxarium which varies somewhat in the different 
manuscripts. Thus in the Paris Codex the date is given as A.M. 903 = 
A.D. 1186-1187, in MSS Or. 660 and 661 and Add. 16218 British Museum 
it is A.M. 963 = A.D. 1246-1247, and the Oxford Codex has a.m. 983 
HEE WE = a.p. 1266-1267,° but in this case, as Budge remarks, it is 
quite possible that the scribe wrote % (80) ‘ instead of ¥ (60). Excluding, 
therefore, the last date as being doubtful, we can assign the compilation 
of this particular recension of the Synaxarium to either the last quarter 
of the twelfth century or the middle of the thirteenth century, that is, 
either just over or just under two centuries earlier than the date proposed 
by Mai. 

We have now, however, to see whether there is any evidence that the 
reputed author of the Synaxarium Michael, bishop of Atrib and Malig, 
lived at the above-mentioned period. In his famous encyclopaedia of 
ecclesiastical lore, the Lamp of Darkness and the Elucidation of the 
Service,’ that eminent mediaeval Coptic scholar Sams ar-Ri’asa Abd’l- 
Barakat ibn Kabar, who died 1o May a.p. 1324,° devotes the seventh 
chapter to a catalogue of the works of Christian writers from Clement 


1 Cf. G. Graf op. cit. p. 23. 

2? Cf. I. Guidi ‘The Ethiopic Senkessar’ in J.R.A.S. 1911 pp. 739-758. 

5 For these particulars, cf. Sir E. A. Wallis Budge The Book of the Saints of the 
Ethiopian Church vol. 1 pp. xv-xvi. 


‘So Budge; but this % (8)—for this sign represents not 80 (7) but 8—is 
obviously a mistake, since it occupies the position of the tens, and & (60) is the 
only numeral among the tens which has a form similar to %. Hence the date 
the Oxford Codex would also be a.m. 963. 

® Cf. Oriens Christianus 1931 pp. 246-251. 
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of Rome down to the beginning of the thirteenth century,’ but he 
makes no mention whatsoever there of Michael bishop of Atrib and 
Malig, and it seems inconceivable that he would have omitted any 
reference to him and his writings had he known of him, seeing that the 
said Michael, besides being accredited with a part in the compilation of 
the Synaxarium, is also the author of certain well-known works, e.g. 
Treatise on the redemption through Christ, Book of the Spiritual Medi- 
cine,’ Thirty-seven Questions and Answers.‘ On the other hand, the 
other reputed compiler of the Synaxarium, John bishop of Burlus, is 
mentioned in Abi’l-Barakat’s Catalogue as the author of thirteen ana- 
themas® of which manuscripts are extant.’ It is evident, therefore, 
that Michael must have lived after the time of Abi’]-Barakat ibn Kabar, 
and consequently he can have had no hand in the compilation of 
that recension of the Synaxarium which was made, according to a 
notice in certain manuscripts of the Ethiopic Synaxarium, either in 
the last quarter of the twelfth century or in the middle of the thirteenth 
century. 

We have now to examine what Abi’l-Barakat ibn Kabar himself has 
to say about the authorship of the Synaxarium. In the sixth chapter 
of his Lamp of Darkness and the Elucidation of the Service he mentions 
this work among the liturgical books of the Coptic Church in the 
following terms : 


AS 4, 


‘ Anba Peter (Butrus), bishop of Malig, by whom is the book called 
“The New Doctrines of the Sects”... and by whom is the Book 
of the Synaxarium.’’” 


Here we have concrete proof of the existence of a recension of the 
Synaxarium in the first quarter of the fourteenth century, and further 
we learn that its compilation was attributed not to Michael, bishop of 
the joint sees of Atrib and Malis, but to Peter, bishop of Malig. Now 
this Peter Severus al-Gamil, to give him his full name, is mentioned by 
Abi’l-Barakat ibn Kabar in the seventh chapter of his Lamp of Dark- 


1 Cf. W. Riedel ‘ Der Katalog der christlichen Schriften in arabischer Sprache 
von Abi’l-Barakat’ Nachrichten von der Kénigd. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu 
Gottingen Philologisch-historische Klasse 1902 pp. 635-706. 

? Cf. G. Graf op. cit. p. 140. 3 Cf. G. Graf op. cit. p. 146. 

* Cf. G. Graf op. cit. p. 160. 5 Cf. W. Riedel op. cit. p. 703. 

® Cf. Zotenberg of. cit. p. 124 MS 111. According to Mai of. ait. t. iv. p. 198, 
MS No. XC contains a sermon on the resurrection of the dead and the Day 
of Judgement by John, bishop of Burlus. This manuscript is dated a.m. 934 = 
A.D. 1218, 

7 Text according to MS Theol. 375 Coptic Museum, Cairo, pp. 209-210. 
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ness and the Elucidation of the Service, where a synopsis is given of 
Peter’s well-known theological treatise on ‘The Sects’ (4 ¥’))) which 
is mentioned above. 

We must now determine, if possible, the approximate date at which 
Peter al-Gamil lived. First of all, it should be noted that Peter is 
referred to as bishop of Mali and not of the joint sees of Atrib and 
Malig. Now in the list of bishops who assembled at the Council of 
Cairo held under the Patriarch of Alexandria, Cyril II, in a.m. 802 = 
A.D. 1086 there is mention of Mercurius, bishop of Masil (Maliz)* and 
Theodore, bishop of Atrib,’ which proves that at this time the two sees 
in question were separate. Additional evidence for this is provided by 
Aba Salih who mentions that the father of Saikh Abi’l-Fadl Yahanna 
ibn Kiil al-Uskuf received the name of John at the time of his pro- 
motion as bishop to the see of Atrib. Abi’l-Fadl was wazir from a.D. 
1094-1125.° Then in Abi’l-Barakat ibn Kabar’s chapter on the works 
of Christian writers Peter al-Gamil is placed after the notice on the 
writings of Michael, metropolitan of Damietta, who was a contemporary 
of the Patriarch of Alexandria Michael ibn Dini&tiri a.p. 1145-1146, 
and of Mark ibn al-Kanbar who died 18 February a.p. 1208,‘ and 
before the notice on the Patriarch of Alexandria Cyril ibn Laklak a.p. 
1235-1243.° This would give us a date for Peter al-Gamil somewhere 
between the last quarter of the twelfth century and the first quarter of 
the thirteenth century. Finally, in the synopsis of Peter al-Gamil’s 
chapter on the practices of the Franks (the Roman Church) there are, 
I believe, certain statements by means of which we can confirm the 
above-mentioned date for Peter al-Gamil, viz. : 


(a) ull 5 
‘Concerning their prohibiting marriage to a priest.’ ° 


This indicates a time later than Pope Gregory VII (a.p. 1073-1085) 
who enforced celibacy on the western clergy. 


IE her priest with them may become a knight and go to war and 
s 


1 On the two Arabic forms of Meleg, the Coptic azeAex, cf. E. Amélineau 
La Géographie de ! Egypte Paris 1893 pp. 243-246. 

2 Cf. my article ‘The Canons of Cyril II, LXVII patriarch of Alexandria’ in 
Le Muséon t. xlix p. 254. 

3 Cf. B. T. A. Evetts The Churches and Monasteries of Egypt Oxford 1895 p. 122. 

* Cf. my article ‘ The Sayings of Michael, Metropolitan of Damietta’ in Orientalia 
Christiana Periodica vol. Il p. 101, and B. T. A, Evetts of. cit. p. 152. 

5 Cf. W. Riedel op, cit. pp. 687 and 695. * Riedel op. at. pp. 657 and 692. 

7 Riedel op. at. pp. 657 and 692. 
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This practice of the mediaeval clergy of the west would probably have 
become known to the Copts through the first Crusades. 


‘ Their eating of that which has been slaughtered by Jews.’ 


This points to a period prior to the final developement of the Christian 
butchers’ guilds which was roughly after a.D. 1200. 


‘ Their going into the baths with their privy parts exposed.’ * 


‘Their going into the bath together with women.’ * 


The developement of baths and mixed bathing in the west came in 
with the foundation of the municipal towns of Lombardy which did 
not occur before a.D. 1100. 

In thus assigning to Peter al-Gamil, the compiler of the Synaxarium 
according to Abi’l-Barakat, a date between the last quarter of the 
twelfth century and the first half of the thirteenth century we are in 
complete agreement with the traditional date of the compilation of the 
Synaxarium as furnished by certain Ethiopic manuscripts. 

We may now ask how we are to explain the fact that in certain manu- 
scripts of the Arabic Synaxarium Michael, bishop of Atrib and Malig, 
appears as a compiler of the said Synaxarium. I can only suggest that 
the earliest copies of the Synaxarium did not bear any author’s name, 
and that some later copyist wishing to fill this lacuna inserted the name 
of Michael, bishop of Atrib and Malig, who was probably well known to 
him through his theological writings. 

It is quite likely that Michael did make additions to the Synaxarium 
of his day. One thing, however, seems certain and that is that the 
said Michael was unknown to Abi’l-Barakat, and consequently he must 
have lived later than a.p. 1324, the date of Abi’l-Barakat’s death. 
There is a note, if it can be trusted, in a manuscript of the Coptic 
Patriarchate, Cairo, which states that the said manuscript written in 
A.M. 1090 = A.D. 1373 was copied from a manuscript written by Michael, 
bishop of Atrib and Malig,* but, of course, we do not know whether he 
was the same person as the writer of the theological works already 
mentioned, since several bishops of the joint sees of Atrib and Malix 
could have borne the name Michael. O. H. E. BURMESTER. 


1 Riedel of. at. pp. 658 and 692. 2 Riedel of. cit. pp. 658 and 693. 
5 Riedel of. ait. pp. 658 and 693. * Cf. G. Graf op. cit. p. 244 No. 668. 
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SOME LINGUISTIC ASPECTS OF THE CHESTER 
BEATTY PAPYRUS OF THE GOSPELS 


Amonc the questions on which the Chester Beatty papyrus might 
be expected to throw new light is that of grammatical and stylistic 
emendations of the New Testament text. There is a common im- 
pression that these are frequent in the later MSS and even in some of 
the earlier ones. The supposition is inherently probable, but it is by 
no means easy to find certain evidence of the fact. The attestation of 
variants which suggest such an explanation is extremely contradictory. 

Prof. Moulton, for example, in his Jntroduction to the Study of New 
Testament Greek, speaks of anacolutha which have been “ removed by 
the copyists in their zeal for grammatical propriety”, but which the 
oldest MSS faithfully preserve ; but the only example which he gives 
(Matt. vii 9) is an anacoluthon which has been faithfully preserved by 
practically all MSS except B* and L. Again the remarkable anacoluthon 
in Luke viii 20 dwnyyéAn 8¢ aird Acyovtwv is attested by A and most of 
the later uncials and cursives against SBDL. There is, however, an 
interesting anacoluthon in the B text of Mark vi 22, where SBC*L read 
jpeoev, while most other MSS continue the series of genitives absolute 
with dpeodons. Here the papyrus also reads dpeoaons. The reading of 
the ‘ Neutral’ text is probably an assimilation to Matthew. 

Perhaps Prof. Moulton would have reckoned among the anacolutha 
removed by later copyists the passages in which a genitive absolute in 
some MSS is represented by a dative quasi-absolute in others. Some 
of these dative readings have indeed been explained as emendations of 
the ‘incorrect’ genitive absolute, while defenders of the traditional text 
have considered the genitives as Alexandrian emendations. Three out 
of six of the series of phrases of this kind in Matt. viii and ix, however, 
have a dative even in B, while the later MSS have left numerous similar 
genitives uncorrected. Moreover in Matt. xiv 6 SBDLZ and some 
others give a real dative absolute yeveoious yevopevors against the 
genitive absolute of the majority yeveoiwv d& dyouévwv. We now have 
another example of the dative quasi-absolute in the papyrus in Mark ix 28. 
The variants are: ecioeAOdvros airod SNBCDLW@ famm. 1 and 13, 700; 
aitrov AEFGH, &c. ¢ ; airov NX 92, 256; while the 
papyrus reads cioeAOovre ait. The alternation of genitive absolute and 
dative quasi-absolute is common in Plutarch. 

A very frequent variant is the resolution of participial constructions. 
This is supposed to be especially characteristic of D, although even 
Bishop Chase admits that this MS often appears on the other side in 
such variations. There are examples in both directions in close proxi- 
mity in Mark xv, where in v. 1 D reads ovpBovAov éroinoay against 
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ovpBovdov momoavres in ABNXo, while in v. 24 it reads cravpwcavres 
airév with the Textus Receptus against cravpotow airdv in BL, and 
in v. 30 xaraBads with NBLA against xai xar¢Ba in the Textus Receptus. 
The papyrus is equally inconsistent. In Mark iv 36 it reads ddiovow 
with DW® and others against ddévres in other texts, while in v 23 it 
follows the majority with éA@év against D’s €\@e. Similarly in Mark vi 48 
it sides with A and the Received Text in reading «lev against idav of 
NBDLW®. In vii 28, on the other hand, it supports DW® famm. 1 and 
13 in reading A€yovca, where most MSS have Aéye. In viii 14 it reads 
povoy dprov éxovres with @ famm. 1 and 13 against ¢fyov in other MSS. 
In Luke ix 3o it departs from all other MSS in assimilating the 
construction to that of the parallel passage in Mark ovvAadoivres. In 
Luke ix 59 it agrees with the Received Text and with NB in giving 
a dative participle daeAOdvr: against the accusative participle of D and @ 
and the infinitive of AW famm. 1 and 13. In Luke xiii 15 it has 
a singular reading for drexpiOn. 

Other variations in verbal forms are no less difficult to fit into any 
rigorous theory of “corrected” and “uncorrected” texts. Mark vi 36 
shows the papyrus supporting SBLW® (and A 700¢ with a somewhat 
different context) in reading ri ¢dywow against D’s ri dayeiv. In 
Luke xii 5, on the other hand, we have a singular reading A¢yw ipiv 
tovrov where all other MSS read The behaviour 
of the papyrus in the matter of tense-forms in John xi is particularly 
interesting. In v. 29 we find it on the side of the Textus Receptus 
with éye(perac and épyxerau, in the historic present, against the aorists of 
NBCLW, and in the first case of D also. In v. 33, on the other hand, 
it goes over to D with rots “Iovdaious xAaiovtas ovveAnAvOdras airy. 
It also sides with D in the words which follow érapay6n 76 rvevpari ds 
évBppovpevos. John x is notable for the consistency with which the 
papyrus employs singular verbs with neuter plurals, in which its support 
from other MSS is extraordinarily inconstant. In v. 8, for example, 
it agrees with L alone in reading jxoveev, while in v. 12 it gives éoriv 
with SABLW@® against the cioé of D and the Textus Receptus. In 
V. 14 it has yeweoxover corrected to yewwoxer, which has the support of 
Epiphanius, while ywaoxoveris read by NBDLW. In v. 16 the readings 
are inconsistent, éorw and dxovoovew with most MSS and yerjoovra: with 
N’BDLW® against yerjoerac in N*Ag. In v. 22 it agrees with the 
majority of MSS in reading éyévero against the éyévovro of D. The case 
is much the same in the other Gospels. In Mark ix 3 our text reads 
éyévero with SBCWQ@e against éyévovro in ADL famm. 1 and 13. The 
examples in Luke are for the most part undisputed, but in xii 6 NB@ 
and fam. 13 read wwAotvra against the twAcira: of the papyrus, which 
is supported by ADLW fam.1¢. The singular verb in the papyrus in 
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v. 30 is again supported by the Textus Receptus with AW® fam. 1 
against NBL and fam. 13. 

It is interesting to observe that the papyrus gives no countenance to 
the only example of do7 in the New Testament, but in Mark viii 37 
reads duce dvOpwros with ACDW@¢ against $B. It has, however, one 
example of yvot in Mark v 43, but here the only alternative is yo. In 
Mark vii 25, on the other hand, it favours the more unusual reading 
elyev Ovydtpiov év dxadprw in company with W and fam. 13. 
In Mark v 23 it joins A and K in the “correct” neuter airé in place 
of the more general air7. 

Conflicts in the cases governed by prepositions are common, and the 
oldest MSS change sides in the most bewildering fashion in their 
attestation. In Matt. xxvii 29, for instance, we have éré@yxav émi rijv 
in and éxi xepadjs in NBL, while in John xix 2 
AUTI have against airod ry Kepady of 
other MSS, Again in Matt. xiv r9 C?EF and most of the later uncials 
read émi rovs xdprovus, while L reads émi rot xdprovs, NBC* ézi rod xdprov 
and D éwi rév xéprov. In the parallel passage in Mark all MSS read ézi 
7S xAwpe xoptw, and the papyrus agrees with them except that it omits 
the article. In Mark vii 30 it gives its testimony among conflicting 
witnesses. Here read xAivyy, while the papyrus supports 
AW famm. 1 and 13¢ in reading ézi rijs xAivyns. It seems clear that 
there was sufficient uncertainty as to the cases governed by éxi through- 
out the period covered by our MSS, including the papyrus, to account 
for all existing variants without assuming any deliberate emendation. 
But has any grammarian defined the classical usage with any certainty ? 
Herodotus has and rovs dvovs after in the same 
paragraph ii 121 (4), unless this is a scribal error. 

There are a number of passages in which the papyrus shews a pre- 
ference for éri over other prepositions, such as eis and év. In John xi 6, 
for example, it reads éxi with D against év & tore, attested 
by most MSS, and in v. 30 it again has éri 76 rorw with @ and fam. 13 
émi), against év torw in ADLe and én év 76 in NBCW 
fam. 1. In Luke xii 51 again it reads éwi rijs ys against év rH yy, the 
reading of most other MSS. In Luke xiii 17, on the other hand, it 
appears to support D in év évddgus against the éxi of other 
texts. In Luke ix 31 it reads cis ‘Iepoveadyp with D against the év of 
other MSS, while in v. 51 it agrees with the majority in reading «is 
against év attested by A. In Mark ix 31 it appears to have read 
rapadidorat avOpurors in place of cis xetpas dvOpurwv. 

There is an interesting reading in Luke ix 53, where the papyrus 
supports certain Old Latin texts in making zropevopevov agree with airoi, 
and not with mpéowzoyv, as in all known Greek MSS. In Mark viii 12 
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again it supports the majority of MSS, including the latest, in the 
difficult “Semitism” yevea onpeiov, which W and 
fam. 13 have paraphrased by assimilation to Matthew. 

In Mark ix 7 the papyrus apparently offers a new example of 
a genitive pronoun so placed as to combine its possessive function with 
that of an ethical dative: ob|rds plov 6 vids 6 It does 
not seem that this restoration of the text can very well be wrong, unless 
the reading was pou, and a somewhat similar construction is found in 
Clement of Alexandria and in the Clementine Homilies, obrds éoré pov 

Among orthographical variants one of the most interesting is the use 
of édy as equivalent to the conditional particle dy with relatives. This 
is a usage which is supposed to have been frequently ‘corrected’ by 
later MSS, although examples of éay are not lacking in the Received Text, 
while B reads és édv in one place and és dy in another in two precisely 
similar phrases in Luke ix 48. In both these cases the papyrus reads 
és av, with the support of DLE 33, 69 in the first place and BKLUE 33, 
69 in the other, while the Textus Receptus reads és éay in both 
instances. This consistency, however, is not maintained, for in the 
other examples in Luke the papyrus has drov édv in ix 57, «is Hv éav 
in x 8, eis iv éay in x 10, dre éay in xX 35, and as ds ay in 
xii 8, while in xii 3 it adds an édv not found in other MSS, dea év rp 
oxoria éay eiryre. In Mark vi 23 the reading is dr édv, and here only 
D 69 and a few cursives read dv. Mark viii 38 shews the papyrus 
reading 4s yap éav with NBCEF and others against the Received Text 
and its supporters. There is an example of dca dy in John xi 22, 
where the papyrus is supported by ABDLX and the majority of MSS, 
while SCM and a few others read dca éav. 

In another matter of orthography the papyrus carries back a reading 
characteristic of A and the ‘Byzantine’ text to the third century. 
makes Mark consistently use the form and never while 
B has ei@éws twice and the other early uncials fluctuate between the two 
forms, with the exception of A, which has ei@is only once. The forms 
vary in Matthew in all texts, while Luke has only one example of ei6vs 
attested by NBCLE 33 and others, and now also by the papyrus. This 
attestation has given rise to Souter’s description of «i@vs as characteristic 
of Mark, while Prof. Pernot makes it the basis of an ingenious parallel 
between the usage of the first century and that of the Modern Greek 
learned language. The usage of Plutarch and Lucian seems to me to 
be against this parallel, and we now have the evidence of the papyrus 
against Mark’s exclusive use of et@’s. The word occurs four times in the 
extant portion of Mark, once in the form ¢i@vs and three times in 
the form 

VOL. XX XIX. 
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Asomewhat similar case is the spelling of certain verbal forms adopted 
by Hort from & and B, «lav, elrav, }AOav. The papyrus follows the 
other spelling «lov, elrov, #AGov, except for one case of «fray in Luke 
IX 54- 

In Mark ix 21 the papyrus supports an almost singular reading of B, 
in which a difference of spelling is of much more importance. It reads 
éws tovto yéyovey aito. Even Hort seems to have regarded éws as 
a mistake for ds. «s, however, in the sense which it would have to 
bear here, is as unusual as éws. It may be that the B reading is right, 
and that éws is used in a sort of inverted sense, the readings a¢’ od of N= 
and é& ob of N°C*W, &c., being paraphrases, perhaps retranslations of 
the Latin ex guo. 

There remain to be considered certain cases of style rather than 
of grammar, which have some bearing on the charge of enfeebling the 
‘vigour and incisiveness of the original writing’ so often brought 
against the Received Text. 

In John xi 19 NBCLW read zpos rijv MapOav xai Mapiav and D zpos 
Map§av xai Mapiay, while A and the Textus Receptus, with @ famm. 1 
and 13, read mpds ras wept MapOay xai Mapiav. This certainly has 
rather the air of an ‘elegant’ emendation, although the expression, 
in the sense which it obviously bears here, is a favourite one of 
Xenophon of Ephesus, whose language, though not free from pedantry, 
is on the whole much more popular than that of any other Greek 
novelist. Now it appears that the papyrus had this reading. It would 
perhaps be too fanciful to associate the use of this expression by John 
with the traditional connexion of the Fourth Gospel with Ephesus. 

In the same chapter of John the papyrus has a singular reading in 
v. 2, where all texts read jv Mapia xipov. It is 
airy 7 Mapia, &c. This will hardly seem an enfeeblement of the text to 
any but those to whom any addition to B is suspect. In chapter x, 
however, there is a singular reading which certainly is feebler than that 
attested by most MSS, unless it can be regarded as a means of giving 
greater force to the repetition of the phrase in its stronger form in v. 14. 
‘The papyrus reads in the first place xadds Kadds 
Thy abrod didiwow, &c. Inv. 14 it has the common reading. 
It is curious that D reverses the variation, reading 6 wownsiy 6 xados in 
both places in v. rr and 6 xaAds roupjw inv. 14. It is also curious 
that the Vulgate reads in v. 11: Ego sum pastor bonus. Bonus pastor 
animam suam dat pro ovibus suis. This seems to suggest 6 xadds roupyv 
in the second place in v. 11. 

Another important variant may legitimately be regarded as falling 


within the domain of style. This is in Luke ix 62, where the papyrus 
reads as follows: 
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\xetpa avrov ex aporpov evberos 

On this Sir Frederic Kenyon has the following note: ‘ ew(BadAwv)] 
emBadwv NBC famm. 1, 13, ¢, eryBa\kov ADLW®. Supplementum 
aliquod videtur fuisse in papyro, cum -BaddAwy (vel Badwv) ryv spatio 
non sufficiat. avrov cum NACDLW@sy, om. B fam. 1 aporpov]+xae 
Brerwv «as ta orurw cett.’ It seems clear, however, that the papyrus 
must have read ¢is ra cai ériBdddow (vel -Badwv) rhv xeipa 
éx’ dporpov with D abceq Clement and Cyprian. This new 
attestation of the ‘ Western’ reading seems to call for a reconsideration 
of the unfavourable verdict on this apparent inversion. The other 
order of words seems inevitable in English, but was it so inevitable in 
Greek? It seems possible even that the effect of the inversion has 
been misunderstood through the habit of representing it by an inversion 
of the English translation. It may rather be an example of an idiom 
common in Modern Greek and not unknown in the N.T., in which xai 
is used to connect sentences which are not really co-ordinate, but 
dependent. A good example is Mark xv 25 jw 8& dpa pity Kai 
éotavpwoav avtov, which probably implies ‘It was the third hour when 
they crucified Him’.' Other examples are Mark v 19, dca 6 xvpids oor 
reroinxev kal oe and Mark ii 15 yap Kai 
airo. If this is the true explanation of the construction, the passage 
would mean ‘No man looking back when he putteth his hand to the 
plough’. This is confirmed by the reading of b and q memo respiciens 
retro mittens manum in aratrum, with no ef, It is even possible that 
the papyrus omitted the xaé. 

Altogether I think it must be recognized that the new evidence 
furnished by this venerable MS does not encourage the belief that 
deliberate ‘correction’ played any considerable part in producing 
textual variations. There appears, in fact, to be no important difference 
in style and language between the earliest MS and the latest. Correc- 
tions and improvements and conjectural emendations of apparently 
corrupt readings are probably not absent from any MS, including the 
papyrus itself. But the new evidence confirms the impression that in 
general the frequent variations which suggest such an explanation are 
just as likely to be due to the hesitation between different grammatical 
forms and turns of expression which characterized the language through- 
out the period of manuscript transmission, and which would probably 
be found to have affected the autographs themselves, if they should ever. 
come to light. C. C. TaRELLI. 


1 Cp. S. R. Driver Hebrew Tenses? § 167 for examples from the classical language. 
{G.R. D.] 
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TWO COLLATIONS OF THE TEXT OF ACTS IN 
CODEX 876 


NEITHER Professor Sanders nor Professor Creed desires to continue 
the discussion regarding the relative accuracy of the collations of Acts 
in MS 876 aroused by Professor Sanders’s statement, in the introduc- 
tion to his study, that he had noted forty-four errors in the collation 
of Mr Valentine-Richards (see /. 7. S. vol. xxxviii pp. 395 ff). The 
matter had been confused by the inclusion of a certain number of 
proof errors in both collations and by a certain number of differences 
between the editions used of the Textus Receptus. 

With the removal of these discrepancies, only about twenty dif- 
ferences remain which may be classed as faults in collation, and this 
total includes faults which are relatively slight, such as failures to 
record the omission or addition of vi épeAxvaorixdv. It is not, however, 
necessary to enumerate these or the above-mentioned proof errors, 
since Professor K. W. Clark has obtained permission to reprint the 
collation of 876 in his edition of seven American Praxapostoloi, which 
will soon appear. Henry A. SANDERS. 

J. M. Creep. 


LINGUISTIC AND TEXTUAL PROBLEMS : 
MINOR PROPHETS. II 


AMOS, 

I x: The LXX’s év (cp. Arab.’s 
hitherto unexplained, represents a different recension of the text with 
DY}2N2 ‘amongst the farmers’ for the M.T.’s 0°32 ‘amongst the 
shepherds’. 

I 5: 43. It is inconceivable that ‘bolt’ or‘ bar’ can 
here be used metaphorically for ‘noble’ in parallelism with the literal 
av ‘throned’ and pay Jo; ‘grasping the sceptre’; it must be an 
Aramaism, identical with the Syr. w.»s> ferspicuus. The root of this 
word is seen also in the Hebr. 3 ‘fled’ with which the Syr. ws> 
Pa. perspicuum fecit Ethpa. splenduit is cognate; and the Arab. ¢ 2 
patuit; in apertum prodiit, effugit, from which ae) terra late patens 
comes, shews the underlying semantic connexion. The /dr4 means 
‘conspicuous’ or ‘ open’ and may describe open country and one who, 
leaving cover, comes out into the open and takes to flight, as well as 
one who is conspicuous as being highly placed by birth or rank.' 

1 Cp. Is. xliii 14 (s. Driver in J.7.S. xxxiv 39-40, where other Arabic words 
from the 4/6rd are cited ; to these the Eth. bardh ‘bald’ 
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I 13: nins pypanby. To translate this passage ‘ because 
they have ripped up the women with child in Gilead’ (R.V.) is open 
to several objections. First, this particular cruelty (i), being an incident 
in all ancient campaigns, was unlikely to be the subject of a special 
denunciation by the prophet and (ii) could hardly be said to be done 
‘that they might enlarge their border’; second, the Mass. usage of yp3 
‘clave’ is to apply the Qal to breaking into or through a country * but 
the Pi‘él to ripping up pregnant women.? Thus M177 ought to be a term 
describing a locality, and indeed the Him. X)¥f (47#)* and the Yemenite 
Arab. ine planities (cp. Arab. ie lapis durus and pre eminens 
arenarum tumulus in se corruens, periculosum desertum, expansa ac 
depressa terra)‘ suggest a Hebr. V9 ‘sandy or stony plateau’,® with 


which the Arab. rah durus, fortis as explaining the meaning of the 


Hebr. 7yb3 agrees; and such a term may well describe a district 
depicted as ‘a vast mountain-range’, while ‘the summit of this range 
does not rise into peaks but is pretty uniformly level ’,* and of which it 
has been said that ‘ Bashan, Gilead, and Moab, all roll off with little 
barrier upon the Arabian plateau’.’ Is this mm a local term, by 
chance otherwise unknown, for the borderland of Gilead and the 
Arabian plateau ? 


II 8: The best explanation of the verb in this 
passage is to suppose that it is used elliptically for DNwH? w* or the 
like ; such ellipses of parts of the body are common enough, ¢.g. of 
bp = $35 with sw," and are implied in the (apparently intrans.) use 
of 


III 4: There is one beat too many for the 
thythm (3+ 2 beats), but in3ynp cannot be deleted (Baumann) as it is 


required by the parallelism with psn y (which must be read for 
yrsn nay) in v. 5; evidently the superfluous word is wip, which 


1 E.g. Il Chron. xxi 17, xxxii 1. 2 E.g. II Ki. viii 12, xv 16. 

Mordtmann & Mittwoch Himy. Inschr. 24, C.1.S. IV ii 378,, 3924) ¢ [for which 
references I am indebted to Mr. A. F. L. Beeston). 

‘ Freytag Lex. Arab.-Lat. iv 416-417, 423; cp. Arab. 3) dirutum fuit 
(aedificium), corruit (pars aggeris). 

* Cp. Hebr. 3y = Arab. °° for the form of the word. 

® Merrill in Hastings’ D.B. ii 174-175. 

7G. A. Smith Historical Geography of the Holy Land™ 524-526. 

* E.g. 1 Sam xvii 20 (s. J.7.S. xxxiii 41-42) Ps, lv 13 (Buhl Psalmerne® 363). 

* E.g. Ps. xxx 17 and Jb. xx 20, where, however, the verb may be vocalized as 
Niph. ; but this method of avoiding the difficulty is not always possible (s. Driver 
in Orient. xii 67-68 on Rost Damaskusschrift ix 10). In Am. ii 15 BD. ND 
must be deleted rhythmi causa (Zeijdner). 
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a glossator inserted because he did not understand the ellipse of the 
natural object‘ with jn3.? 

III 5: Senn. The omission of np 
(Marti with LXX) is necessitated not only by the different use of the 
same word in the next line (where the bird does not fall into the np 
but the m5 comes up from the ground) but also because a bird does 
not fall, but flies or walks, into a trap. If then the bird falls to the 
earth, as here, the wpa must be a weapon which fells it; further, 
the wpm as used metaphorically of idolatry seems to be something 
which not merely entraps people but brings its own punishment with 
it, namely something which will recoil on the sinner’s own head.’ The 
only weapon which satisfies both conditions seems to be the ‘boomerang’ 
(Marti), which the ancient Egyptians are known to have employed for 
catching birds.‘ Thus the insertion of M5 must go back to a time 
when the true meaning of wp had been forgotten, and the line may 
be translated ‘Shall a bird fall to earth if there be no boomerang for 
(= thrown at) it?’ 

III 12: The best suggestion so far pro- 
posed for the mysterious way is MY (Robinson), in 
view of the parallel nxB3; I suggest, however, wR IDI) ‘or 
at the upper end of a couch’ as (i) accounting for all the letters of 
pw and (ii) being a unique word more likely to have been mis- 
understood and corrupted than the common wx. Both form and 
meaning are justified, the former by the Phoen. wx ‘head-cover’ 
and the latter by the Hebr. mwsxnn ‘ place for the head’. 

IV ro: DY. I suggest that ‘2% here is not connected 
with 73% = Arab. | <= I ‘took captive’ but with a different 128 = Arab. 
om I ‘collected, gathered together’, whence ra troop of horsemen’ 
and intl ‘numerous company’ are derived. This word is not however 
so completely unknown as the reader may at first sight suppose ; for 
the Targ.’s xnw3> for the M.T.’s N3Y (Am. vi 3) can only rest on the 
same root.° 

Vo: Ww All commentators have found ‘made 
to smile’ unsuited to devastation and destruction. I suggest therefore 
altering v>200 into baron ‘who creates’, = ‘ wreaks’, regarding this as an 
Aramaism ; for the Syr. “sag, is similarly employed, ¢.g. in aSaay 
Ss ox ‘who wrought mischief against thy law’.* 

1S. p. 163 n. 7. 2 Cp. I Chron. xvi 7 alq. 

’ Exod, xxiii 33, Deut. vii 16. * Maller As, u. Eur. 123-124. 

® Cp. Barth in Z.D.M.G., xli 619. 


® Pesh. on Ps. xciv 20; s. G. R. Driver in Bibl. xix 177 on Ezek. xxvii 4. Both 
Pe. and Pa. are so used (s. Brockelmann Lex. Syr.? 101). 
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To alter either the first 1@ (S. R. Driver) or the second w (H. Ewald) 
into 2” weakens the force of the threat which is one of devastation 
for the strong man and devastation for his stronghold. In fact, the 
‘rule’ that Hebrew poets do not use the same word in both halves 
of a verse can only be maintained by often gratuitous alteration of 
the text. 

VI ro: I suspect that IDM ‘and his mother’s 
brother’ is a gloss explaining the rare use of 1 ‘his uncle’; for, if 
the restoration of Y117 82) WWI IYI! (Sellin with LXX and Arab.) 
is right, it is hyper-rhythmical. Nor is the Rabb. Hebr. y4Dn ‘ mother’s 
brother’ merely an inference from this passage; it is probably an 
independent term, as the probably cognate Arab. ~ & ‘husband of 
wife’s sister’? suggests. 

Jbid.: OMY. This must surely be corrected to =) MSY 
‘his bones’ with the LXX and Arab. Vs. 

VII 8: ‘OS Rhythm requires the deletion of 
which contributes nothing to the sense. 

VIII 3: 52° NIV. The alteration of this into NW (Graetz with 
the LXX and Arab. V.) ban is highly plausible, unless M7 (Pratorius) 
is preferred ; but may not the true form be MY ‘singing girls’?* 

Ibid. 3-4: 32. If oun is 
corrected to 327 (Marti after Oort with Pesh.; cp. Vulg.) and 07 
is transferred as 07 from v. 3 to v. 4, the passage may be translated : 
*«.,. many shall be the dead bodies cast forth in every place. * Hush! 
harken to this...’ This not only makes sense but also conforms to 
the usage of Dn, which always stands at the head of the clause. 

VIII 4: 728 (or rather (or rather 
The M.T.’s n’2v> is a peculiar form, its syntax is awkward,‘ and the 
verb does not yield a suitable sense ; for, as Wellhausen® says, n’awn 
does not mean ‘aus der Welt schaffen’. Moreover, the sense requires 
robbing the poor, not getting rid of them, which weuld result in 
depriving the rich of their prey. I suggest therefore merely altering 
the order of the letters and reading pax “3p (Q.) wam ‘and ye (who) 
rob the poor of the earth’, again assuming an Aramaism corresponding 
with the Syr. aXs fpraedatus est (cp. Jud.-Aram. wa perquisivit, 
scrutatus est). 


1 Cp. Numb. vi 9 and Am. ix 1 for the indefinite participle. 

2 Cp. Felsenthal in Semitic Studies in memory of A. Kohut, 133-137. 

3 Cp. Ezek. xxxiii 32, Sir. 1 18. 

‘ This infin. construction with ? appears to occur only here after a voc. case 
(s. S. R. Driver Hebrew Tenses* § 206). 

5 In Kleine Propheten® 92. 
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in v. tr the full phrase is not wanted again, and it also spoils the 
rhythm ; probably it is an explanatory expansion of an original iwip2d, 
whereby the correct number of beats is restored. 

IX ro: OPM. Accepting the change of DPM into OIPM 
(Wellhausen) and assuming a haplography of the final letter, 1 propose 
for 12 y3* and render the resultant by ‘and it 
(se. AYIA) will pass in front from behind us’, ¢.e. will overtake us. 

IX 13: WIN WIN. The alteration of WN into (Cettli 
with LXX, Arab. V.) to balance “¥P3 is incorrect since it destroys the 


parallelism with and in each case the subject is 
indefinite, the indirect object definite. 


MICAH. 


16: 70 yd. I can see no objection to n7wn ‘y if it is translated 
‘a ruin in’ (not ‘of) the open country’,® namely in the prrw mw or 
in which Samaria lay. 

m’1bY. As the masc. plur. form is unique, the simplest remedy (if 
such is required) is to read 73D" on the assumption that 71D" is an 
error due to the immediately preceding 7°22K. 

I ro-11r: iNWp.+.M33. This verse is difficult, and I suggest reading 


m3 
Tey 
ey nav ayn 
pay nawy avin 
‘make ye not much of Gath (but) weep ye for Baka, 
for Beth-Ophrah in the dust roll yourselves ; 
the inhabitants of Shaphir send 
round the cornet for you ; 
the inhabitants of Zaanan stay in their city, going not forth ; 
Beth-ezel is (a place of) mourning, 
withdrawing from you her support.’ ® 


1 So S. R. Driver with LXX, Vulg., Pesh., Targ., Arab. V., Hebr. MSS. 

2 The usual emendation of into Y (Hoffmann) is very unlikely, since 
“Y ‘up to ’and Dp ‘in front of’ are mutually exclusive terms; for the former 
by the farthest stretch of imagination only includes the goal, the latter necessarily 
implies being in front of, #.e. having passed, it. 

5 Cp. A7WA “My MNS ‘ one of the cities in the country’ (I Sam. xxvii 5) for the 
locative use of the gen. case, 


4 Cp. Ob. 19. 5 Cp. J. M. P. Smith’s 322N (133) 8332. 
® So G. A. Smith. 7 So Hartmann. ® So Duhm. 


* So Van Hoonacker (cp. Arab. j322 ‘support”). 


| 
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In other words, disaster is imminent; it is a time not to boast of any 
ancient superiority over the Philistines but rather to lament the ruin 
already overwhelming neighbours who might naturally have looked for 
help from so powerful a city as Jerusalem and whose help she has 
forfeited by her supineness. 

In v. 10 the LXX’s peyadtveoGe for does not imply 
(Smith) but is based on the Arab. Sle I ‘acted on a grand scale, did 
well’ (cp. ee ‘great, considerable ; good’),’ which suggests the simple 
change of 712A into 712A ;? if so, the Hi. has a declarative or con- 
siderative force. 

In v. 11 Duhm very cleverly alters 029 "139 into 02> M3y7 78," 
thus discovering the assonance with "pv, but this does not account 
for the unwanted n in ‘nydpnn in v. ro and gives the wrong subject ; 
as then v. 10 is addressed as a curt command in a staccato of 242 
beats to the inhabitants of Jerusalem, while v. 11 reports in a gindh- 
thythm of 342 beats the plight of her neighbours, the subject must 
be Wav” navy in the first line as X¥ Nw is in the second line, 
and this necessitates "ayn parallel to (awn and) mAxy’. The sending 
round of the trumpeter is an urgent summons to her neighbours to 
bring help. The alteration of 78D into 7802 explains itself; the 
error may have been due to the scribe having failed to recognize that 
the word here means not ‘wailing’ but ‘place of wailing’. The 
position of Syxmen’a is unknown, but it is a correctly formed place- 
name meaning ‘junction’,’ like the Arab. ‘Mosul’ in ‘Iraq— 
probably nothing more than a cluster of buildings at some cross-roads, 
now utterly forgotten. Finally, there is no need to alter M2) into MP. 
(Graetz with ‘T'arg.); for Beth-ezel, so far from offering help, is now 
compelled to take back even that which she has given. 

I 12: aiud nbn, To translate this ‘she waits for good’ (Van 
Hoonacker, assuming $n = 5m; cp. Targ.) spoils the picture of un- 
relieved gloom ; clearly it means ‘she is in very great anguish’ ; for 
Gordis* has shewn that the Hebr. 2195 has not infrequently the sense 
of the Aram. x31 and the Syr. a3 or wt) ‘very (much)’. 


1 Cp. Pesh.’s ss09hy for M.T.’s 1°)’ in Jb. xvii 5. 

? Lane Arab -Engl. Dict. 1 ii 481-482; Freytag Lex. Arab.-Lat. i 322. 

> Cp. Lev. xxv 9. Possibly was used elliptically for Vayn 
(ep. Mbw ‘sent word’), which would account for the omission of the object by 
a careless scribe (s. n. on Mic. i 16). 

* Not /estgewurzeltes, festgegriindetes Haus (Nowack); cp. Hebr. j}& = Arab. 
O53 ‘weighed’ for the mutation here postulated. 


5 In J.7.S. xxxv 186-188 (cp. Jer. xv 11). 
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I 16: 21 YP. The rhythm of 3+2 beats requires another beat, 
recoverable by reading J¥*" “31, supplying the object which has fallen 
out through the scribe’s thinking in terms of a probably colloquial 
ellipse." 

II 3: "¥). Rhythmically this word belongs to the following line; 
thus, as "WX does not count as a beat, the rhythm is 4+4 or (if 
by and which Smith rightly restores, are counted as 
two beats each) 5 + 5 beats. 

II 7: WONT. If in v. 6 and v. 7 is altered to 
(Riesseler), the obvious correction of WOT is not WNT (Klostermann) 
but "850,? which gives the same sense. 


Ibid. : WI DY. Sense is regained by reading 
‘with him who walks uprightly’, with 1w standing predicatively in the 
accus, case ;* this allows an allusion to Israel without emendation. 


II 8: MOND... NOME. This verse is not so difficult as com- 


mentators have thought, if it is corrected to 


‘but ye (are turned) into an enemy to my people, 

rising up over against them; 

ye strip off mantle and cloak 
from those passing by in security’ 
(from) men returning from war’ 

I alter 538 to * and transfer it rhythmi causa from the second 
to the first line, taking the picture to be that of an enemy suddenly 
rising up from cover immediately in front of his victim ; I also restore 
the conjunction, which the sense requires, in NVI, accepting also 
W. R. Smith’s nx on the assumption of a haplography before 
powen. I then explain nv7wK1 andy as referring to the full equipment of 
the home-coming traveller who, having reached the borders of his own 
country, relaxes his guard against those whom he regards as friends ; 


and I suspect nondm ‘av to be either an alternative recension to or 


1 Cp. Jb. i 20 and Ps. lv 13 where NY) must similarly be corrected, rhythm: 
causa, to *93") NWN) (Buhl), So ‘to shave’ is said elliptically for ‘to shave one’s 
beard’ or the like (s. n. on Mic. i 11). 

2 Cp. TY (Numb. xxii 6). If SND is accepted here, it seems that “NY cannot 
be a pass. Qal (s. Kautzsch & Cowley Hebr. Gr. §53 u), but must be a Ho. with the 
same force as the Ni. (cp. 133 and 137). 

3 Cp. Kautzsch & Cowley Hebr. Gr. § 118 n-o. 

4 So W. R. Smith, ® So Buhl. ® Cp. “dtp (Numb. xxii 5). 
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a gloss on Mya OMay, making the traveller a soldier returning home 
victorious and unsuspecting. 

II rr: AMM. The change of mm into (Kloster- 
mann) is hardly necessary ; the meaning is ‘and (such a one as) he 
shall be the prophet of his people’, as the verb is constructed inexactly 
cata ovveow with rather than with subject of 

IV 7: mgdram. I suspect that the true reading is aecnon from 
xbn = nbn,! probably originally an Aramaism which has passed into 
the vocabulary of Hebrew poetry.” 

IV 11: 20h. If this is vocalized 9277, it may be translated ‘ may 
she be ruthlessly treated’, after fampa sa ihnupu ‘the ruthlessness 
wherewith they have ruthlessly acted’, which occurs in a letter from 
Tall-al--Amarna.® 

VI 5: ink This must be read to give the 
required three beats. 

VI 9: TOY ANY MRAM. Probably this is the end of v. 12, which 
will then run 

mn 
‘and their tongue is deceit(ful) in their mouths 
whereas sound wisdom (is) to fear His name.’ 
Or perhaps [1]ow ‘ whereas (it is) truly sound wisdom to 


fear | His] name’, which saves the unexplained 4 in ow. 
VI ro: MK, Duhm’s 8P87 is perhaps not so likely as Wellhausen’s 
MYX, as this was originally written ‘WT as the Pal.-Can. avef = AYW 


shews.° 
VI 14: AAR. Sense may be easily obtained if JW 
is altered to UND) and ODEN is vocalized 98M. Then one may read: 


‘thou shalt eat and shalt not be satisfied, 
and wasting (shall be) within thee ; 
‘and thou shalt bring (to the birth) but not deliver,* and what 
thou deliverest 
I will give to the sword.’ 
The Targum’s suggests (cp. Aram. ‘was lean’),!° and 


1 Cp. II Chron. xvi 12 (s. n. on Mic. vii 2-3). 

2 Cp. Is. liii 10 (s. J. T.S. xxxvi 403-404). 3 Knudtzon 4.-7. 288 7-8. 
* So Roorda with LXX and Pesh. 5 So Ewald. 

® Cp. Problems of the Hebrew Verbal System, 105-106, 153. 

7 So Graetz with LXX° and Hebr. MSS; cp. Vulg., Pesh., Targ. 

5 Cp. Is. xxxiv 15 for the ellipse of the natural object. 

* Cp. Cheyne’s JWM3 and Graetz’s Wn. © Cp. Jb. xvi 8. 
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taking 30M in the sense of a¥M (32) has the support of the Vss., and to 
suppose that it means ‘thou mayst make (the embryo) to reach (the 
mouth of the womb)’ implies none too violent an ellipse in a verse in 
which no object is expressed and leaves little obscurity if oven is 
altered to O98) and understood of child-birth.! So too Ibn Janah 
explains n(*)dan aon by Vy col ‘that is, 
and thou mayest bring to maturity; that is, thou mayest become 
pregnant but not bear ; that is, produce thy young’.? 

The meaning then is: whatever thou doest shall have no result ; 
thou shalt eat and remain empty, thou shalt be like a woman who 
brings to the birth but cannot deliver her child and, if thou art 
successful, I will destroy the fruit of thy labour. 

VII 2-3: :070. Can the true reading 
be ops dx) or ‘they raise 
up (their) hands unto evil doing, to make ready (what) the prince 
asketh’; that is, they are complaisant to carry out the evil designs of 
highly placed persons ? 

VII 3-4: PIND Persons cannot be 
denoted by 30 and W, as the suffixes (as restored below) can refer 
only to on and in v. 2; I read therefore PIND KIN} 
MZiB1D 7 DW? * but he loathes their goodness like a brier, their uprightness 
more than a prickle’, taking m>\D as equivalent to M3’, which the 


Arab. ‘ prickle’ will easily explain. Possibly the final in 


goes back to an erroneous attempt to write p'210n for D3, unless the 
Hi. SY} (impf. 2Y)7) with the same declarative sense as the Pi. 3YF 
ought to be restored, while the rhythm of 2+2+42 beats as thus 
recovered agrees with the 3+ 3 beats of the surrounding verses. 


VII 11: PAPE Accepting the correction of DY into 
xin DY (Nowack), I suggest PAD (Symm.) PMY (LXX) ov ‘a day 
(is) it and (= when) the boundary will be far removed’. 


VII 19: WM. Sense may be obtained by altering this to 5¥M 
(cp. LXX’s xai dropupyoovra), while the sing. verb preceding the plur. 
32NXON (which Roorda reads for the M.T.’s DMSN with LXX, Pesh., 
Vulg.) is in accordance with the rules of Hebrew concord.* 

2 Cp. Jb. xxi 10. 

2 Neubauer Book of Hebrew roots . .. by Ibn Janah 462. 

% So Procksch (s. n. on Mic. iv 7). * So Duhm. 

Cp, Pesh.’s and Arab.'s (Smith). 

Cp. LXX's ra abrdy and Pesh.'s and Arab. agi}. 

7 Cp. Targ.’s whence Justi’s 

8 Cp. Kautzsch & Cowley Hebr. Gr. § 145k. 
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NAHUM. 


I 8-ro: $899... Avy: The acrostic arrangement shows 
that these verses, with the first line of v. 2, must be read in the following 
order (in a rhythm of 3 +3 beats) : 


sin pawnn (9 a-b) 


‘He maketh a full end of opposition 
and will pursue His foes into darkness ; 
enmity shall not rise up a second time, 
for He will tread them down to their foundation. 
What do ye imagine against Yahweh ? 
He is making a full end ; 
Yahweh taketh vengeance on His enemies 
and He rageth against His foes ; 
dead drunk,’ in their drinking they languish, 
they are consumed like chaff in the fire.’ 


Thus I take Amp ‘opposition’ (cp. Arab. jl ‘resistance’)*® and 
my ‘enmity’ (cp. Acc. sarrdti ‘ hostilities’) as parallel abstract nouns, 
and I suggest that 0°33 is an error of transposition for D033. = vas" 
with the suffix referring to 2% in the preceding line. Thus the 
meaning of the passage will be: Yahweh is preparing the final destruc- 
tion of His foes so that it will be futile to make plans against Him ; 
He will exact vengeance of them and, even though they drown their 
cares in drink, they will collapse and be consumed like chaff in the fire. 


I r2: iy 8D... WON ND. The error here can easily be rectified 
by reading 


1 So Procksch with LXX and Arab. V. 

2 Cp. Pesh.’s ysohasosse and Kennicott’s Hebr. MS 253. 

5 So Bickell. * So Marti. 

5 Cp. Is. xiii 5 and Jer. iv 16 (s. J.Q.R., N.S., xxviii 100) for a participle at the 
beginning of a sentence. 

® Cp. nding ‘dancing’ and so on for the form (s. J.7.S. xxxvi 300-301). 

7 Obviously DID ‘trod’ = ‘washed’ and wD ‘trod down’ = ‘subdued’ are 
derived from the same root ; cp. Hebr. 033 = Aram. DID and 9. 
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‘Thus saith Yahweh: I have afflicted thee, 
I will not afflict thee any more. 
‘Surely many days are fulfilled, 


yea, so are they passed and gone by.’ 


which leads easily up to v. 13, beginning ‘but now I will break the 
yoke®...’ and is in the same rhythm of 3 + 3 beats. 


I 14: midp DX. Is PRP ‘T will make thy 
grave as (a thing of) shame’ possible, if an abstract mdp (cp. Syr. JM&No 
‘shame’) with a semi-concrete meaning (cp. M2 and M'3¥ for the 
form) may be assumed ? 


I1 6: YYW 5. May the verb be altered to 2%" when the 
meaning will be ‘his nobles puff themselves up’ ; for this root is seen in 


the Arab. 5S; ‘umuit and a derived form of it occurs in the Aram. 
= Syr. 93591?" ‘ vaunted himself’ ?* 

can only obtain sense by altering to 
1208, when it will mean ‘launched themselves on their way(s)’. 
The Hebr. 7>wn means ‘cast away’ and svn means ‘ was cast forth’, 
eg. W732 (II Ki. xiii 24, 25, 28), whence it is no far-fetched guess that 
3$w2 may mean ‘hurled himself’ in the sense of ‘rushed headlong’; 
this usage then shews how the meaning of the Arab. ol. I ‘travelled, 
debouched’ (52,6 e ‘on a way’), ‘got away’,® II ‘cleared (a way)’ VII 
‘rushed in’ was developed.’ 

Il 12: AYIA. Accepting Wellhausen’s TYP for the 

1 So Buhl with Vulg., taking the M.T.’s } in M3 as dittographed from an 
abbreviation of . 

2 Cp. Gunkel’s JN, but {28 accounts for the first j5). 

2 Cp. Smith’s Www (based on Gunkel and Marti’s why). 

* So Graetz, assuming the 3 in 1?3) to be dittographed from the second }3). 

5 So Buhl with LXX, Pesh., Targ., Arab. V. * Namely Abid for wD. 

7 For 3IN’; cp. i979 for IIA (s. Kautzsch & Cowley Hebr. Gr. §54, 2b Rem.). 

® Cp. Ps. xx 8, where 3%) ought perhaps to be read ID (s. J.T.S, xxxvi 
148-149). 

® Cp. Phoen. in such names as (Gk. BadaiAAnx, Lat. Balsillec) = 
‘B. rescued’; cp. Algerian Arab. ol. ‘rescued’ (s. Cooke N.-S.J. 107). 

10 Lane Arab.-Engl. Dict. 1 iv 1411-1412; Dozy Suppl. i 676-677. Cp. II Ki. 
x 25, where Wutz (Systematische Wege 633%) alters > a) into 1230 ‘and they 
rushed in’. 
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M.T.’s unsuitable 7), may not the awkward xin be an error (through 
x1) for ‘where is it?’ ?? 

Il 14: WIN. In the suffix is impossible in 
parallelism with J""53, nor is the word itself suitable in meaning ; is 
727) ‘thy hw dl = ‘that in which thou takest pride’ possible ? 

of naaxbm is deleted as dittographed from the following "1n (Graetz), 
it is possible to read b2N0, when the verse will mean ‘and I will cut 
off thy prey from the earth, and there shall no more be heard the 
sound of thy feeding’; this agrees perfectly with the figure of Nineveh 
as a ravenous lion scrunching the bones of its prey. 


III 11: moby: Is it possible, after altering "130A 
into (Duhm),? to change into and to render the clause 
by ‘ thou too must hire thyself out, must become worn with toil’? 
This Hebr. Ni. Soy ‘got oneself worn with toil’ may then be com- 
pared with the Syr. Ethpe. Ssasl/ vexatus est, while the co-existence 
of and side by side is illustrated by and where 
scarcely any distinction in sense can be detected. 

III 13: OW? PY When is deleted as a mis- 
placed correction of DY in v. 12 (Marti), the rhythm of 4+4 beats 
shows that 7y2°xd belongs to the preceding words, which must then 


mean ‘lo! the women in thy midst (are fallen) to thine enemies’. 
Ought then to be altered to D°¥/37? 


III 16: bs M27. Unless n’a7n is an example of the pf. tense 
with perm. fut. sense,‘ the simplest emendation is not ‘377 (Wellhausen), 
which leaves the final n unexplained, but ‘374 in the impf. tense with 
imperat. force. 

III 18: If wo is taken from wb = Syr. wae 
‘to tarry, remain behind’ (Buhl), it is difficult to see why the Ni. is 
used ; nor does the sense entirely suit the following yap j*x). I suggest 
tentatively therefore that it ought perhaps to be vocalized %¢®) from 
ven = Arab. I ‘scattered’ (dates), ‘allayed’ (heat), VII ‘was 
defeated, broken in spirit ’.* 

In conclusion, I draw attention to the considerable number of cures 
which can be effected by the simple transposition of letters; for their 

1 Cp. Hos. xiii 14 (IN for AN). 2 Cp. Gaster in J.7.S. xxxviii 164. 

3 Cp. iii 10 casa NN D3) for a similar nominal clause. 

‘ Cp. Driver Problems of the Hebrew Verbal System 116-118 and 147-148, where 


Mic. i 10-11 must be deleted, as the text is certainly wrong (s. pp. 264-265). 


® Lane Arab.-Engl. Dict. 1 vi 2337; Freytag Lex. Arab.-Lat. iii 315. 
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displacement is very easy in any non-cursive script. It is also important 
to remember that haplography must at one time have been common 
since the ostraka from Lachish often write only a single letter where one 
word ends and another begins with the same letter. Lastly, I have 
allowed myself recourse to the Aramaic dictionary (even though only as 
known in the post-Christian, chiefly Syriac, literature), especially in 
Hosea whose speech may well have been strongly influenced by his 
northern neighbours, and almost equally so in other poets, whose 
vocabulary is so often marked by rare words which are common in 
Aramaic but rare or unknown in Hebrew prose. 

A few additional notes on Hosea may here be appended : 

IV rg: ONIN. Is the change to DMIN399(Wellhausen with LXX, 
Pesh., Vet. It., Arab. V.) necessary? For the fem. 793} will then be 
but another Aramaism in Hosea, corresponding with the Old-Aram. 
and the Syr. (beside sacrificium. Thus wa 
will mean ‘that they may be ashamed because of their sacrifices’ (cp. 
Vulg.’s et confundentur a sacrificits suis). 

VI 3: ADT The double use of yy is intoler- 
able, while either 7Y73 or 75793 is otiose ; further, the required rhythm 
of 3 beats can be acquired only by excising something. I proposed 
originally * to alter mim"nx to NX, which is hardly sufficient for the 
purpose. If however 7972 is read MY) ‘we will yearn’, which the 
Arab. \é35 ‘longed for, prayed’ suggests, then M5793 may be deleted as 
a gloss on the rare, perhaps Ephraimite, myt.* For ‘Arabisms’ in 
Hosea are frequent: ¢.g. may ‘dwelt’ (ii 17),‘ pom ‘slipped away’ 
(v 6), ‘vain thing’ (v rr),° ‘robber’ (vii 5),’ nyt ‘stuttering’ 
(vii 16),* ‘was offered’ (ix 4),? mw ‘ripened’ (x r),"° ‘to tremble’ 
(x 5)," NB ‘attached’ together with DIN ‘strap’ and manK ‘thong’ 
(xi 

VIII 13: nim The sense seems to require 
‘Wa flesh—and they eat it, but I do not accept them’, 
which postulates a minimum of textual alteration. 

X 10; OFON2. I give up my suggestion to read OJOX2"* in favour 
of the view of Nyberg “* who explains the Hebr. 07082 after the Arab. 

Cooke N.-S.I. 614, 22- 2 On p. 155. 

3 Cp. Thomas in J.7.S. xxxviii 401-402 on Prov. xxiv 14 and xxix 7 for a 
similar use of this root in the O.T. (s. ibid. 4017). 


* Eitan in Hebr. Un. Coll., Ann. xii—xiii 61-62 (s. Driver in J.B.L. lv 104-105 
on Is. xiii 22). 
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5 Riesseler Zwélfprophetenbuch 27. ® Driver in J.B.L. lv 105-106. 
7 Van Hoonacker Douse petits prophetes 71. 8 S. p. 157- 

S. p. 159. Driver in J.7.S. xxxv 383-384. 

Mt Gesenius Thes. Hebr. Ling. 282. 2S. pp. 160-162. 

18 On p. 160. 1 In Stud. 2. Hoseab. 79. 
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2 yal ‘all together’, which adds yet another Arabism to this prophet’s 
vocabulary. 


XIV 3: OMB. Duhm’s involves a dubious use 
of the preposition, and I suggest **N5¥ “IED, assigning a partitive 
force to it. G. R. Driver. 


A NOTE ON ty? 8) IN JEREMIAH xiv 18. 


Jer. xiv forms part of a dialogue between Yahweh and the prophet, 
in which the latter, who interprets the drought which has come about 
as a sign of Yahweh’s anger, pleads for his people—with no success, 
however, for Jerusalem’s doom is certain and imminent. Verse 18, 
occurring in Jeremiah’s lament, which he is bidden to undertake for the 
horrors that are to come upon Judah, runs in Hebrew as follows :— 


and is translated in the English Versions :— 

‘If I go forth into the field, then behold the slain with the sword ! 
and if I enter into the city, then behold them that are sick with famine ! 
for (A.V. yea) both the prophet and the priest go about in the (A.V. 
into a) land and have no knowledge (A.V. that they know not).’ 

The A.V.’s translation of sy xb) ys ‘a land that they know not’ 
might seem at first sight to be justified in view of similar phrases in 
such passages as xv 14, Xvi 13, xvii 4, and xxii 28, which are sometimes 
adduced as parallels... The phrase under discussion, however, differs 
from these other phrases in one important point, namely, in the presence 
of the waw (xy x1). Some scholars strike it out.? Others go further 
and delete the whole phrase*; others again regard it as part of an in- 
completed sentence.‘ Such attempts to explain what is admittedly a 
difficult phrase cannot be regarded as satisfactory ; and we may well 
believe that no satisfactory interpretation is likely to result so long as 

1 eg. by S. R. Driver, The Book of the Prophet Jeremiah (1906), p. 86. 

2 See, for example, W. Rudolph in Kittel, Bibl, Hebr. (1931) ad loc.; F. Giese- 
brecht, Das Buch Jeremiah (1907), p. 87; Gesenius, Hebr. Gramm, (Kautzsch- 


Cowley), and ed., 155h, &c. The waw is omitted by the LXX, Vulg., and some 
MSS. 


5 See Duhm in C. H. Cornill, Das Buch Jeremia (1905), p. 187. 

* Cornill, op. cit., loc. cit., regards Duhm’s suggestion as to this possibility as. 
‘eine sehr ansprechende Vermuthung’. 
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yt here is connected, as it has hitherto been, with the common /y? 
‘know’. Good sense can, however, be obtained if yt? in this passage 
is regarded as a quite distinct root and is referred to the Arabic 


‘became still, quiet, at rest’—a root which occurs in a number of other 
passages.” We may then translate—‘ both the prophet and the priest 
travel about in the land and have no rest’ *—when the terrors of the 
future break upon the land, prophet and priest, bereft of their honour- 
able offices, roam restlessly about.* 

It may be added that for "MD some would read “MY ‘ they wear 
black clothes in mourning’, or MY ‘they are bowed down ’,* or 2703 
‘they are dragged’ ;° others again take it in the rare sense borne by 
the Syriac je ‘go about as beggar’.”. Whichever of these possibilities 
be preferred, the suggested translation of wo xb ‘and have no rest’ 
is equally appropriate. 

D. Winton THOMAS. 


1 Cornill, of. cit., p. 186, writes ‘der Begriff unversehens, unvermuthet, vgl. L 24, 
Jb. ix 5, Ps. xxxv 15, nicht passt, und eine Uebersetzung und wissen nichts, wissen 
nicht was su thun und wie sich helfen exegetisch unstatthaft ist’. The Versions 
render as follows: LXX om Vulg. ignorabant, Pesh. Yo, Targ. 

2 See the present writer in J.7.S. xxxv 298 f, xxxvi 409 f, xxxvii 59 f, xxxviii 
404 f, and G. R. Driver in J.7.S. xxxviii 49. 

8 The translation of pax~dx by ‘in the land’ is regarded as dubious by some 
(e.g. S. R. Driver, of. cit., p. 359) ; but does not be here stand for by, as often in 
Jeremiah ? [G. R. D.] 

4 Cp. a similar use of Yo" = 3 in the description of the harlot’s restless mode 
of life in Prov. v 6; see the present writer in J.7.S. xxxvii 59 f. 

5 So Giesebrecht, of. cit., p. 87 et al. 

® So Rudolph, of. cit., ad. loc. 

7 So S. R. Driver, of. cit., p. 86 (note b); F. Nétscher, Das Buch Jeremias 
(1934), P- 127; P. Volz, Der Prophet Jeremia (1928), p. 162, et al. The Versions 
render as follows: LXX émopev@ncavy, Symm. éxi«dwoav, Vulg. abierunt, Pesh. 
Cbg, Targ. AINTINDS weONN. Attention may perhaps be drawn to the 


Arabic root = (used as a synonym of 3cl3) in the sense of ‘ went, or removed 
to a distance, or far away’, See Lane, Arab.-Eng. Lex., 1316. 
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REVIEWS 


The John H. Scheide Biblical Papyri: Ezekiel, edited by ALLAN CHESTER 
Jounson, H. S. Genman, and E. H. Kase, Jr. Pp. xii+181, 
with 43 plates. (Princeton University Press, 1938.) 


Tue Scheide Biblical papyri (or rather papyrus) consist of twenty- 
one leaves of a codex, of which twenty-nine leaves are in the Chester 
Beatty collection and have recently been published. The Scheide 
leaves are, however, almost all perfect, while of the Beatty leaves only 
about the upper halves have survived. The Beatty leaves contain 
about half the text of Ezek. xi 25-xvii 21, with portions of Daniel and 
Esther ; the Scheide leaves contain Ezek. xix 12-xxxix 29, almost 
intact, or not much less than half of the whole book. 

These leaves were seen in Egypt in the hands of dealers some years 
ago and were eventually acquired by Mr John H. Scheide, who 
deposited them in the Princeton University Library, with the request that 
they might be made available for the use of scholars. Prof. Johnson 
(who has the principal responsibility) and his colleagues have earned the 
gratitude of Biblical students by the promptitude with which they have 
fulfilled this request. The present volume contains not only a com- 
plete transcript, with textual apparatus, but a full introduction of 
137 pages, and a photographic facsimile of the whole papyrus, reduced 
in scale, but beautifully clear. 

The Scheide leaves being intact, and having preserved their page- 
numeration, the original make-up of the MS can be determined within 
narrow limits. It was a single-quire codex, of which the first half 
contained the book of Ezekiel, and the second, in a different hand, 
those of Daniel and Esther. The eight Beatty leaves of Ezekiel are 
conjoint with the eight of Esther, and eight of the Daniel leaves must 
originally have been conjoint with leaves now at Princeton. It may 
therefore be hoped that the other conjoint leaves still survive in Egypt, 
and may yet be brought to light. They would be particularly valuable 
for the text of Daniel, which is that of the original LXX, not of 
Theodotion. 

In the calculation of the total size of the codex, Prof. Johnson’s 
result is slightly different from mine, making it 122 leaves instead of 
118. This figure does not seem to be consistent with the page-number 
204 on the first of the Esther leaves. This, however, is unimportant. 
What matters is that, thanks to Mr Scheide, we now have a copy of 
Ezekiel which, by general consent among papyrologists, is not less 
than a century earlier than the Vaticanus, and definitely pre-Hexaplar. 
Prof. Johnson has satisfied himself, from a study of omitted phrases, 
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that it was copied from an exemplar written in lines of ro letters, and 
even (since there is one omission of 241 letters and another of 1,451) 
that the exemplar had columns of 24 lines, and three columns to 
a page. As to this, I must confess myself sceptical. No papyri, to 
the best of my belief, are yet known with such short lines, and no 
papyrus codex of the second century with three columns to the page 
has yet come to light. Sucha thing cannot be pronounced impossible, 
but it is not as yet a vera causa. Nor is the argument cogent. Only 
three of the omissions are exactly of 1o letters or exact multiples of 
ten. The others range from 8 (an almost impossible figure for a line) 
upwards (17, 18, 24, 34, &c.), and with such variations almost every 
figure can be explained as a multiple of a line of 8-12 letters. More- 
over, they are all cases of Aomoioteleuton, and such omissions, though 
they may occur at the beginnings or ends of lines, by no means always 
do so. An identical phrase occurring anywhere near words just copied 
may (experto crede) catch the eye of the copyist when it returns to his 
exemplar. Cogent evidence as to the length of lines in an exemplar is 
to be obtained rather from omissions which cut across the sense of a 
passage than from the omission of coherent phrases, which may easily 
be due to other causes. 

The explanation of fortuitous omission through scribal error is 
peculiarly inapplicable to the long omission of 1,451 letters ; for this is 
a passage (Ezek. xxxvi 24-38) with a character of its own, as to which 
doubt has long ago arisen. Thackeray (Zhe Septuagint and Jewish 
Worship, 38, 124-129) pointed out that the Greek of this passage is 
markedly different from that of the book in general, and that it appears 
to have had a special liturgical use in both Jewish and Christian 
services. Its omission in the Scheide papyrus has therefore far more 
significance than as a mere accidental error of a scribe, though the 
exact explanation is not clear. It looks, however, as though either it 
were not in the original LXX, or a version of it, current earlier in 
liturgical use, had been incorporated by the translators of the LXX. 
The latter explanation seems a Priori more probable ; on the other 
hand, Thackeray considers the Greek style to be relatively late. The 
problem remains for discussion, but the Scheide evidence imparts a 
new element. 

Connected with this is another noteworthy displacement ; for xxxvi 
23 is followed immediately by xxxviii, xxxvii being placed after xxxix. 
Dr Kase discusses this displacement in his examination of the problem 
of the number of translators who took part in the Septuagintal Ezekiel. 
Thackeray argued for the division of the work between two translators, 
while Schafers and Hermann assigned it to three. Dr Kase, while 
recognizing differences of style in different sections of the book 
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(especially in the rendering of the nomen sacrum) attributes these 
differences to the book having circulated in several rolls, which were 
differently revised by later editors. His arguments will hardly be 
accepted without more consideration ; but he might have found some 
support by reference to the fact that (whatever may have been the case 
with the Hebrew) a book of the length of Ezekiel could not have been 
contained in Greek in a papyrus roll of normal length but must have 
been divided somewhere. That such division was not necessarily 
made at the middle of a book appears from the Berlin papyrus of 
Genesis, which ends abruptly in the middle of xxxv 8, with the title 
yeveots xoopov. Dr Kase thinks that Ezek. xxxviii, xxxix, which are 
also displaced in the Old Latin Wiirzburg palimpsest, were a late 
addition, attached variously at the end of i-xxxvii, which formed the 
first roll of the book, while xl-xlviii circulated as a separate roll and 
underwent revision in a different sense. Another division, to which 
Dr Kase appears finally to incline, would be between i-xxvii and 
xxviii-xlviii ; but it cannot be said that the solution of the problem is 
made clear. 

The relation of the text to the Hebrew and Syro-Hexaplar texts and 
to the other Greek MSS is discussed by Dr Gehman. He calculates 
that the papyrus has 43 unique agreements with the Hebrew, which 
must be pre-Hexaplar. In xxxvi 8, where it reads éyyi{ovox in place of 
the éAriLovew of ABQ, it is the only Greek MS to give the correct 
rendering of the Hebrew.’ Dr Gehman’s conclusion is that of all our 
Greek MSS the Scheide text appears to be closest to the original LXX, 
which in turn must have been closer to the Hebrew than the evidence 
of B would imply. On this theory, the LXX after its origin tended to 
diverge from the Hebrew, so that some of the work of Origen in con- 
forming it to the Hebrew was in fact bringing it back to its original 
form. This is a theory which will require more consideration, for 
which there is no space here. Enough has perhaps been said to 
show that the Scheide (and Chester Beatty) papyrus has given the 
students of Ezekiel and of the Septuagint food for thought. 

F. G, Kenyon. 


Systematische Wege von der Septuaginta zum hebriischen Urtext. Erster 
Teil, by Prof. DR Franz Wutz. (Kohlhammer, Stuttgart, 1937). 

Dr Wut7z is already well known for his studies on the relation of 
the Massoretic text of the Old Testament to that of the Septuagint, 


Prof. Johnson shews (p. 11) that on a calculation of available space there must 
have been an omission of 110-132 letters in the lost portion of p. 44 (Ezek. xx 
44-xxig). It may be suggested that an omission by homoioteleuton between the 
two occurrences of cBecOnoera (125 letters) would account for this. 
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and his views have been expressed at considerable length in the two 
works which he has already published on the subject, namely, Die 
Psalmen texthritisch untersucht (472 pages) in 1925 and Die Transkrip- 
tionen von der Septuaginta bis 2u Hieronymus (569 pages) in 1933. 
These two, already long enough, must now yield pride of place on this 
score to the third, which contains 1,027 pages and appears to be only 
a first instalment; ultimately it will probably outdo the Oxomastica 
Sacra (1,200 pages) of 1914. 

Dr Wutz’s principle is that the consonantal Hebrew text which lay 
before the Septuagint must be restored, whether right or wrong, and 
that it is only by working back from and through this that the original 
text of the Hebrew scriptures can be recovered ; and he insists that to 
do this it is necessary to employ systematic and methodical means, 
following regular laws. For on his view the Septuagint translators 
themselves recognized textual corruption and tried to get round it by 
their own methods, coming thus to practise a kind of textual criticism ; 
in this they shewed a finer feeling for the old text than later and 
especially than modern scholars, and were therefore less likely than 
their successors to be led by artificial methods to perpetuate those 
conjectural absurdities which are so freely scattered over Biblical 
commentaries. With these points in view he examines the relations of 
the Septuagint to the Massoretic text under four heads: these are 
(1) Ubersetzungstechnik in ® als Texthriterium, (2) Eingriffe in den 
hebriiischen Textbestand, (3) Exegese als texthritisches Mittel, (4) Der 
hebriiische Text als Ausgangspunkt der Kritik. In these various 
chapters he gives examples of every kind of variation between the 
Hebrew and Greek texts, showing where either is, in his opinion, right 
or wrong and how he will recover what he believes to be the true text. 
Finally, a series of passages, entitled Rekonstruirte Texte, brings the 
book to an end ; these are taken from Samuel-Kings, Isaiah-Jeremiah- 
Ezekiel, and Psalms. 

It is hard to pass judgement on such an immense mass of matter as 
this book contains, with discussions of innumerable passages in the 
Old Testament ; but two or three points stand out. The first is that 
Dr Wutz holds that the Septuagint gives no sign that the Hebrew 
text on which they were working was written in the old alphabet ; but 
he goes farther than most modern scholars who think that the earlier 
parts, at any rate, of their work reflect a transitional alphabet, since he 
is of the opinion that the idea of a transcription of the Hebrew text 
from that into a new alphabet, whenever this may have been done, 
rests on an ancient misunderstanding of "3y 2n3 and “Wwe 3n> which 
he explains as meaning respectively lapidary or official and cursive 
(i.e. "ROR, not “WON!) script. Second, he goes to such an extreme 
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length in restoring the original Hebrew text in accordance with his 
principles as to produce what can in many, if not in most, cases be 
regarded only as a travesty of the Hebrew language ; yet it is but fair 
to say that he seems not infrequently to have hit on plausible solutions 
of old-standing problems and will on occasion in all probability be 
found to have shewn the way to the cure of a desperate passage. 
Third, he has rightly emphasized the fact that the Septuagint had a far 
wider Hebrew vocabulary than that which the modern scholar can 
extract from the Massoretic text, and that this can often be recovered 
by comparing the vocabularies of the cognate languages (e.g. the LX X’s 
tpopos for the M.T.’s 329 in Hab. iii 16 does not represent an original 
Yi, as Nowack has suggested, but comes from a lost Hebrew root 
cognate with the Arab. i ‘feared’); this perhaps is the most 
valuable part of his work, as it lays down a rule which if carefully 
observed will prevent much misuse of apparent mistranslations in the 
Septuagint as grounds for needless emendations. 


Die dgyptischen Listen palistinischer und syrischer Ortsnamen in Um- 
schrift und mit historisch-archaologischem Kommentar, edited by 
Dr ANTON JirKu. Pp. iv. 62. (Klio, Beitrage zur alten Ge- 
schichte . . . N. F., 25. Beiheft. Dieterich, Leipzig, 1937.) 


Tuis useful little monograph contains transliterations of the lists of 
places conquered by the Pharaohs from Thuthmosis III (¢. r501—- 
1447 B.C.) to Sethos I (¢. 1313-1292 B.C.) as drawn up by themselves, 
so far as Asia is concerned. The names are written in a purely con- 
sonantal form as the author has no faith in the attempts at vocalization 
hitherto proposed. Each place is on its first appearance furnished 
with a brief note on points of archaeological and historical interest, 
Hebrew and Accadian identifications, and any other matter likely to 
be of value to the Biblical student; and there are ample cross- 
references and a complete index to facilitate use. There is also a 
short introduction on the sources and an equally short epilogue on the 
historical significance of these lists. Altogether this small book will 
be found by Hebraists, for whom it has been compiled, a serviceable 
guide to information which is not otherwise easily accessible to them. 


The music of the Sumerians and their immediate successors the Babylonians 
and Assyrians, described and illustrated from original sources, by 
Francis W. GALpin. Pp. i-xv+1-110, with 12 plates. (Cam- 
bridge, 1937.) 


Canon Ga-pin, whose lifelong researches into the history of music 
are well known, has here brought together whatever may be found out 
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of the music of the ancient Sumerians and their Semitic successors the 
Babylonians and Assyrians, drawing his matter not only from their 
written records but also from the discoveries of the archaeologists ; 
and he has wisely based his explanation primarily on the actual objects 
revealed by the spade, since they speak with a less uncertain tone than 
the texts ; for these never describe the musical instruments of which 
they make mention but merely refer incidentally to them. Moreover, 
many of the technical terms which they employ can be explained only 
by conjecture, if at all, even when illustrated by actual samples. 

The book contains six chapters, dealing with instruments of percussion 
and wind, stringed instruments, scale and notation, the appreciation of 
music amongst the ancient Semites, and the racial element in music. 
To the musician the first four chapters will be the most interesting, 
with their abundant illustrations of specimens of all Sumerian and 
Accadian instruments, taken from seals and bas-reliefs and so on or 
from actual fragments recovered and skilfully restored by the archaeo- 
logists, and the lucid descriptions of their varied uses. Among the 
earliest specimens recovered and depicted in the present work are 
the double reed-pipes from Ur (¢c. 2800 B.c.) and the large bow- (or 
rather boomerang-) shaped harp (¢ 2700 B.c.). Amongst novel identifi- 
cations mention may be made of Canon Galpin’s suggestion that the 
Acc. Aitmu is the ‘covered reed’, i.e. a reed-pipe with a covered or 
capped reed ; for readers of this JouRNAL will at once wonder whether 
the Hebr. 0730, a title given to Pss. 16 and 56-60, may have denoted 
a poem or hymn accompanied by such an instrument. ‘The general 
reader will perhaps prefer the last two chapters with their attempt to 
give this ancient minstrelsy its proper setting in the life of the people 
and its close connexion with the temple, in which the functions of the 
several instruments are sketched. The author then essays to shew 
what the music itself was like by working out an interpretation of the 
notation of a Sumerian hymn on the creation of man to the accompani- 
ment of the harp, of which he says: ‘the singer, no doubt, ornamented 
his part with grace-notes as in the ancient Indian chanting, and the 
-intervals, taken in ascent by skip, were rendered in descent with a light 
‘slide. The crochet notation has no definite time-value; it merely 
‘ denotes melodic progressions. Rhythm and stress depend on the words.’ 
Whether this is so or not, the reviewer (who is no musician) must leave 
it to others to decide ; it is, however, a brave attempt to solve a problem 
by which all investigators have hitherto been baffled. Finally, the 
Biblical student will be interested in the note on ‘ Nebuchadnezzar’s 
Orchestra’ in which it is suggested, amongst other things, that the Hebr. 
M3801 (= Gk. cvydwvia) is not an instrument such as the bagpipe 
(as the Jewish interpreters thought), but a ‘concordant harmony’ (as 
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St Jerome held), namely, a ¢uft7 or ‘full consort’ of many instruments 
played together. 

What has been said will suffice to shew the reader the wealth of 
learning which Canon Galpin has brought to his task : thirty-six different 
ancient instruments are depicted in beautiful photographs or drawings, 
described and identified, and a mass of bibliographical information 
(from which only H. Gressman’s Musik und Musikinstrumente im 
Alten Testament seems to be absent) is gathered together at the end of 
the book. It may therefore seem ungracious to add a word of warning 
about the author’s philology, which makes the reviewer regret the 
absence of a partner in the enterprise ; for it abounds in antiquated 
identifications (such as s = ¢s) and impossible derivations or equations 
(such as the Acc. kanzadu from the Hebr. D233 through a non-existent 
/knz and the Acc. sabitu = Sebftu = Aram. 823% apparently from the 
/ ib, which is supported by equally dubious examples, and sinnitu 
‘two-stringed lute’ apparently from Sind” ‘two’). It may be added that 
on p. 3 ‘ beautified’ must be a misprint for ‘ beatified’, which is rather 
oddly used for ‘deified’, and that on pl. vi nos. 2 and 3 seem to be 
inverted according to the letter-press on the opposite page. These, 
however, are mere slips; the linguistic weakness wil! not trouble the 
general reader, and the expert in that branch of learning will easily 
discount it and thank the author for making clear much which his lack 
of expert knowledge has hitherto made him incapable of understanding. 
G. R. DRIvER. 


Biblia Hebraica, ed. by R. Kittet, P. Kane, A. Att, and O. Etss- 
FELDT. 3rd edition. Pp. xl, 1434. (Priv. Wiirtt. Bibelanstalt, 
Stuttgart, 1937.) 


Kittew’s Biblia Hebraica has been indispensable to the serious 
student of the Old Testament for a generation, and the Wiirtemberg 
Bible Society has placed scholars everywhere under a great debt of 
gratitude by publishing this third edition. In appearance it is uniform 
with Rahlfs’ Septwaginta, but it is published in a single volume. For 
some years the individual parts have been appearing (the earliest of 
them bearing the date 1929), and the completion of the undertaking 
brings very real satisfaction, marred only by regret that Rudolf Kittel 
did not himself live to see the completion of the work. 

The new edition is in no sense a re-issue of the second edition. 
For this edition the Massoretic text has been throughout edited by 
Paul Kahle, and it normally follows the Leningrad MS B ro. It 
therefore follows the older tradition of Ben Asher rather than that of 
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Ben Chayyim. Professor Kahle has, in addition, consulted a great 
number of MSS, and especially the Babylonian MSS, and constantly 
records in the foot-notes readings which are not elsewhere available. 
In the margin he prints the Massorah, which did not appear at all in 
the earlier editions. The size of the page is larger than that of the 
previous edition, and this has made possible the use of a larger type. 

A change which will not be welcomed by all readers is the provision 
of a double apparatus criticus at the foot of the page. In the upper 
half are recorded readings which are regarded as of sufficient interest 
to merit mention, but of less importance than those in the lower half. 
The latter consist of either recommended readings, or those which are 
felt to be worthy of serious consideration. Needless to say, it is often 
difficult to decide in which group a particular reading should be, and 
the reader’s judgement is not seldom in disagreement with the editor’s, 
while the double arrangement is in itself an inconvenience. 

Of the collaborators in the previous edition only Beer and Buhl, 
apart from Kittel himself, have shared in this. English scholarship, 
which was represented by S. R. Driver in the second edition, is repre- 
sented in this by T. H. Robinson, who edits Ruth and Lamentations. 

A number of errors, which appeared in the separate issues of the 
parts, have been corrected in the text of the completed volume, and 
a further page of Corrigenda stands at the beginning of the volume. 
Complete accuracy is an unattainable ideal, however, and it is inevitable 
that a number of errors should still remain. I record here a few which 
I have noted. In I Kings xvii 21 read 8}"20A for 8} IVA (if the latter 
is the reading of L, attention should have been called to it); in 
Isa. lii 2 read ‘2¥ for ‘28 (or if intentional, sic Z should have been 
added at foot, as e.g. in Prov. ix r1*); in Nah. iii 16 read 
for "Wh; in Ps. lviii 3% read FS for J; in Ps. lviii ro read 
BIND for DID (or if intentional, sic Z should stand at foot); in 
Job xvi 9” for read winds ; in Dan, v 12% read WW5D2 for WEDN. 

To these may be added a few Corrigenda of a different kind. In 
Mic. iii 3° delete $; in Prov. vi 137 K ‘AY3" is in disagreement with 
the text, which prints the consonants ynya™ in the Kethibh; in Lam. 
ii 227 LXX éwexpdryoa does not represent ‘API, but is a corruption 
of érexpornoa = MT read in a New-Hebrew sense (see Perles in /.Q.2., 
N.S., ii p. 129)"; in Dan. ii 25¢ Ec 1 reads not M73"; in Dan. 
ii 32% Ec 1 does not read ANI but A‘nI7%; in Dan. iv 22% read Ec 1 
for Ec; in Dan. iv 30° Ec 1 reads 52%, not 528, while vii 23 is 
wanting in this MS; in Dan. vi 8¢ read Ec 1 ON? for Ec 708; in 
Dan. vi 18¢ the note VarS Ec 1. 20 MN is incorrect, since Strack 
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does not record the reading, but MM, while Ec 1 reads MMM or 
myn (I have not had access to Ec 20, but only to a photograph which 
is here indistinct) ; in Ezra v 12 read 80738 for 820738, and in foot- 
note read B for B Var® “7. 

While few readers will be willing to accept all the recommended 
emendations, it is an inestimable boon to have them gathered into 
a single volume. It would perhaps have been an advantage if there 
had been agreement between the editors concerned in the matter of 
passim emendations. Thus Schaeder (cf. Ezra iv 14*) would needlessly 
change MT bapa regularly into bards, while Baumgartner (cf. Dan. 
ii 8*) with preferable judgement reads bapda. But such disagreements 
are inevitable in a co-operative work, and the dominant mood of every 
reader will be appreciation of all the help he is here offered, and 
recognition of the enormous labour that has gone into the preparation 
of the work. Especially does the vast labour undertaken by Professor 
Kahle merit recognition, and it will be unstintingly accorded by all 
who have any conception of its extent and importance, and of the 
infinite patience it has demanded. 


Das Buch Hiob, by G. H6LScHER (Eissfeldt’s Handbuch zum Alten 
Testament, 1 xvii). Pp. 99. (Mohr, Tiibingen, 1937.) 


With the steady progress of Eissfeldt’s Handbuch, its importance is 
becoming increasingly apparent, and Hdlscher’s volume, maintaining 
all the features of the series, and especially the feature of presenting 
a first-class commentary within the narrowest of limits, will contribute 
substantially to its repute. 

The author’s name is associated with little-shared views on Deutero- 
nomy, Ezekiel, and Ezra-Nehemiah, and with views on the book of 
Daniel which have found more following abroad than in this country. 
In the present commentary, however, there is no challenge to generally 
accepted views, and its value does not lie in its provocative quality, 
but in its excellent textual and philological notes, and its brief, but 
penetrating, exposition. 

Hdlscher dates the book of Job between 400 and 200 B.c., and 
rejects the Elihu-section (chaps. xxxii-xxxvii), parts of the Yahweh- 
speeches, and chapter xxviii, as later additions. Budde’s argument 
for the retention of the Elihu-speeches has been generally rejected, 
and Hdlscher equally rejects Sellin’s view that, while they do not 
belong to the original work, they come from the author’s pen and are 
the evidence of his dissatisfaction with his own masterpiece. Of the 
Yahweh-speeches, Hélscher rejects the sections dealing with the ostrich 
(xxxix 13-18), the hippopotamus (xl 15-24), and the crocodile (xl 25- 
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xli 26), but resists the extremer view of several scholars, that the Yahweh- 
speeches should be altogether rejected as spurious. 

On the disputed question of the Prologue and Epilogue, he argues 
that, while they doubtless rest on a traditional story, there is no need 
to assume that they were taken over from an older literary source. 
He thinks the literary differences, that have been found by some writers 
to distinguish these parts from the poetical sections of the book, have 
been much exaggerated. Certainly the dialogue could never have 
existed without the Prologue, since it was essential that the reader 
should be given the explanation of Job’s sufferings, but equally essential 
that it should be hidden from Job and his friends. Most of the Epilogue 
Hdlscher regards as belonging to the traditional story which the author 
used. It is, indeed, common to screen the author in some way from 
the charge of inconsistency in restoring Job’s prosperity in the Epilogue, 
after overthrowing the argument brought against Job, that prosperity 
must be the final reward of the righteous. Probably, however, the 
‘happy ending’ is not due to the strength of the tradition with which 
the author worked, but to the artistry of his creation. It belongs less 
to the message than to the form of the work, and it was demanded 
neither by the traditional story nor by the final triumph of the over- 
thrown orthodoxy in his own mind, but by the Prologue. For when 
Job had been vindicated by his trial, and had proved that his integrity 
of character was not merely for what he got by it, it was essential that 
his prosperity should be restored, as the sign that the trial was over. 
To have left Job in the hands of his false accuser and torturer after he 
had won a verdict of innocence, would have been to offend against 
justice and art alike. 

That the work originally contained three cycles of speeches, but that 
part of the third cycle has been lost, and the part that has survived is 
in some disorder, is commonly believed. Hdélscher’s reconstruction 
is as follows: Eliphaz’s third speech, chap. xxii ; Job’s answer, chaps. 
xxiii, xxiv; Bildad’s third speech, xxv 1, xxvi 2-4, xxv 2-6, xxvi 5-14; 
Job’s answer, xxvii 1-12 ; Zophar’s third speech, xxvii 13-23. 

The usual metrical analysis of each poetic section that marks the 
previous commentaries of Eissfeldt’s Handbuch is here dispensed with, 
since the rhythm is so regularly 3:3 in Job. Hdlscher gathers the 
impression that the author worked with a normal strophic unit of two 
distichs, and his translation of the poetical portion of the book is so 
arranged. 

Of detailed points in the philological and textual notes, few can be 
here referred to. Perhaps the most excellent example of compression 
is the note on vA in v. 12, where in the space of a few lines the 
various renderings of this word in the principal versions are recorded, 
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with references. In iii 14, instead of emending M27M to read Nivy, 
and then supposing that this else unknown Hebrew word is cognate 
with the Arabic = pyramid, he prefers to retain MT, but still to 
render pyramids. In precarious justification of this he argues that oe 
comes from 6 - = was decrepit with age and hence rests on the thought 


of the destruction of the pyramids, and that a similar process may have 
given MI3V4 from 34} = was waste. In xix 17 the inconsistency with 
the Prologue is avoided by resorting to the Arabic om = tribe, to 
explain ‘203 ‘23. But it is unnecessary to eliminate the inconsistency, 
and more probable that the phrase should be explained here as ‘253 “1B 
is by Robinson in Mic. vi 7 (cf. Eissfeldt’s Handbuch, I xiv, p. 146) = 
my fruit-of-womb, the suffix being attached grammatically to the genitive, 
but belonging really to the whole compound expression {02 *23 


H. H. Row ey. 


Geschichte der jiidischen Religionsphilosophie in der Neuseit, Band I, by 
Hans Joacuim Scuoeps. Pp. 132. (Vortrupp, Berlin, 1935.) 
HERR Scuoeps’s diligent and painstaking work is especially valuable 
because he writes from the Orthodox point of view, a very rare thing in 
these days of Reform and Liberal Judaism. He begins by pointing 


out that there have been three epochs in which thoughtful Jews have 
felt constrained to consider the relation of Judaism to the philosophical 
ideas of their contemporaries. First came that of Philo and Aristo- 
bulus, who had to weigh the merits of Platonism and to try to make 
Judaism, as such, fit in with it. Secondly, there was the long period 
of the Middle Ages, beginning with Saadiah of the Fayum (882-942), 
who defended traditional Judaism from the Karaites and the Moham- 
medans (though some of us Christians think he gave in to Moham- 
medans too much). Later came Maimonides (1135-1204), who had 
to face Aristotle as he was expounded by the Arabs. Lastly, Joseph 
Albo (? 1380-1444) dealt with the claims of the dogmas of Christendom. 
The third and last epoch dates from the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, and was based on the epoch-making liberalism of Moses 
Mendelssohn, and is still unfinished. 

The second chapter begins with the statement of the two all-important 
alternatives: Is Revelation, when interpreted with Reason, the true 
source of Religion ; or is Reason itself the Source? The former is the 
doctrine of S. L. Steinheim, whose system is to be studied in the next 
volume. The latter is considered in the present volume. 

Moses Mendelssohn (1729-1786) was the founder of the Philosophy 
of Judaism according to modern lines, and all the teaching of Reform 
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and Liberal Judaism is ultimately due to him. It is but natural there- 
fore that the whole of this second chapter should be devoted to his 
system, which is shewn to be closely connected with the current 
philosophy of his time. But, unlike many contemporary thinkers, 
Mendelssohn was a sincere believer in God, Who had chosen Israel and 
had given the Law to Moses. Israel was still bound by this, but ought 
to understand it aright, and it was Mendelssohn’s task to teach his 
co-religionists how to do so. For it contained nothing contrary to 
Reason, and indeed Reason was the final arbiter of it all. 

The Religion of the Israelites, he says, has properly only three 
principles: God, Providence, the Giving of the Law. And, further, it 
can be perceived and proved from pure Reason. ‘ We have no doctrines 
against or beyond Reason. We only add to natural Religion commands, 
precepts and direct regulations, but the statements of the foundation and 
faith of our religion rest on the basis of intelligence, and agree with 
scientific investigation in every direction without any contradiction or 
opposition.’ (p. 29.) 

Mendelssohn, however, was himself a strictly pious man, who fol- 
lowed the Law, and this, as Schoeps shews in his third chapter, was 
not the case with his immediate successors. It is not surprising that 
although his doctrines were bitterly opposed by the more Orthodox, 
they formed the foundation of the Reform party in the strict sense of the 
term, in repudiating the Oral Law, and maintaining little more than such 
outstanding ceremonies as Circumcision, the Sabbath, and certain Feasts. 
We, however, are not concerned with the practices of the Reformers, but 
only with the doctrines which underlay these. 

Herr Schoeps therefore rightly devotes the last two chapters of his 
book (i.e. half the whole volume) to the consideration of two of the 
typical upholders of a systematic philosophy of Judaism, drawn from the 
non-supernatural side—Salomon Formstecher and Samuel Hirsch. 

Formstecher (1808-1889) was a disciple of Schelling (1775-1854), 
and Schelling’s distinctive idea seems to have been that man, as the 
recipient of the Spirit of God, feels within himself the urge after the 
highest things, and believes that if he only wills to know them he will 
succeed in doing so. Man therefore does not require any supernatural 
revelation to be given him. He can find out all for himself, if he but 
wills it. But Formstecher was a Jew, and therefore accepted as in some 
sense a fact the revelation of God at Mt Sinai. Yes, he says in effect : 
that revelation is very interesting but really it contains nothing new. 
We could have discovered it all for ourselves. It only confirms what 
we essentially believe. For in our innermost being we wish to do what is 
right, and we certainly have power to do so, and we do not really require 
the many commands and rules that are to be found in the Law to keep 
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us from doing wrong. We need only to preserve our religious status as 
a nation, and so take our proper place in helping other people to know 
and practise what is right. 

Samuel Hirsch (1815-1889), on the other hand, was a follower of 
Hegel (1770-1831), and Hegel’s central thought was not the Will but 
the Intellect. By the exercise of Reason as such everything could be 
discovered, including Religion. A supernatural revelation was indeed 
given, says Samuel Hirsch the Jew, but (as with Formstecher) it was not 
really necessary. Reason indeed reaffirms it, and it is well that we Jews 
should have received it and that we should follow the dictates of the 
Law so far as our Reason approves, and no further. 

His chief work was Die Religionsphilosophie der Juden (1843) but it 
was only the first Book, and no more was ever published. The original 
plan (see p. 96) was so comprehensive that the absence of the remaining 
eight books is greatly to be regretted, especially as Hirsch moved 
gradually more and more to the ‘left’. In fact he became one of the 
most advanced ‘ Reformers’ in the United States. (He went to Phila- 
delphia in 1866.) One sentence of his must have given great offence 
to many of his co-religionists: ‘If the word Christian means living as 
Jesus Christ lived, then we are all Christians.’ (p. 128). 

The second volume of Herr Schoeps’s work is to be devoted to S. L. 
Steinheim, whose ponderous book in four volumes: Offenbarung nach 
dem Lehrbegriff der Synagoge appeared in 1835-1865, and, as its title 
implies, is strictly on thoughtful Orthodox lines. We shall await Herr 
Schoeps’s account of it with great interest. A. LuKYN WILLIAMs. 


Theologisches Worterbuch sum Neuen Testament, herausgegeben von 
Geruarp Kirret. Band II, Band III. (Kohlhammer, Stuttgart.) 


THROUGH all the tensions of ecclesiastical and theological existence 
in Germany the collaboration which is producing the great Wérterbuch 
proceeds without interruption. With the completion of the third volume 
the vocabulary is brought down to «vy, including comprehensive mono- 
graphs on such important words as Oeds, xvpros, and éxxAnoia (S.Vv. kaw). 
As for the quality of the work, it is hardly necessary to say that in full 
and accurate presentation of data, and philological and theological 
acumen in drawing out the meanings, the new volumes fully maintain 
the standard of the first. I append notes on a few of the words, 

BovAy. Schrenk refers to ‘the emphasis upon the BovAy of God in 
Hellenistic mysticism’, citing passages from Corp. Herm. i and xiii. 
Following Kroll, he finds in the collocation of BovAi Adyos, pos 
in Corp.i a ‘Géttertrias’, Some mythological triad may conceivably 
lie remotely behind the scheme, but neither BovAy nor Adyos (which is 
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a ‘word’ uttered by vois, at best only half-personified) is a divine person 
in the same sense as ‘the Father of all who is life and light’, the 
Demiurge and the heavenly “Av@pwxos. In any case there is no light 
from this quarter upon the meaning or derivation of the “rm Bovdj) 
Geod in the Hermetica. It is to be observed that the first and thirteenth 
tractates of the Corpus are demonstrably under Jewish influence, direct 
or indirect. I have been able to find no other occurrence of the idea 
Bovdy Ocod in any Hellenistic document which is neither Jewish nor 
Christian. Schrenk cites only Philo, who is of course dependent on 
the Old Testament. The probability is that the idea of the Counsel of 
God in the Hermetica is of Jewish derivation, and that it had no 
general currency in ‘ Hellenistic mysticism’. 

Twooxw, ywoous, &c. Bultmann’s brilliant article distinguishes ad- 
mirably between the Hebrew and the Greek conceptions of knowledge. 
Briefly, for the Greek, knowledge is analogous to seeing. He externalizes 
the object of knowledge, observes (@ewpei) it from a distance, and 
endeavours to ascertain its essential qualities, so as to grasp (xaradaBeiv) 
its reality (dAj6e«a). Knower and known stand over against one 
another, and any communication between the two would be felt as 
introducing an element of «xivyors, and so as disturbing the pure 
apprehension of 75 év. For the Hebrew, on the other hand, knowledge 
is experience of the object in its relation to the subject. Thus it is the 
object in its action and its effect, rather than the thing in itself, that is 
known. And in knowing there is also an activity of the subject in 
relation to the object. To know anything is to concern oneself about 
it, to take account of it, the will as well as the intelligence being 
involved. Accordingly, for the Greek, to know God means to con- 
template the ultimate reality in its changeless essence ; for the Hebrew, 
to know God is to acknowledge Him in His works, and to respond to 
His claims. From both these ways of knowledge Bultmann distinguishes 
the type of knowledge which he calls ‘Gnostic’. This is akin to the 
Greek way of knowledge, in so far as it is a form of @ewpia, but it lies 
beyond even the pure intuition of eternal forms which is for the Greek 
the highest achievement of the human reason. It is the gift of God, 
and in it the distance between knower and known is finally abolished 
in a mystical union, and man becomes God. The decisive new factor 
he takes to be the influence of the mysteries and of magic. As to this, 
Hellenistic magic, as we know it from the papyri, seems to be rather a 
degradation of religion than a source of religious ideas, and its formulae 
to be perversions of religious liturgies to baser uses. And how much 
do we know of the mysteries before they became matter of theological 
speculation? How do we know that the knowledge of God as beatific 
vision and as uaio mystica was not rather read into them than derived 
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from them? In one respect the ‘Gnostic’ way seems to diverge from 
the Greek more than Bultmann allows for. Not only is knowledge the 
gift of God, the result of His will to be known, but it is also, at least 
for some writers, personal communion with God (cvvovoia, dura, see 
Corp. Herm. xii 19). God is no longer the object of contemplation : 
He is actively in contact with men: rovTw yap povw Law Beds 
We have therefore moved away from the fundamental Greek conception 
of knowledge in the direction of the Hebrew, from contemplation to 
experience, an experience in which God and man are in active inter- 
course. It may be that Jewish influence had a larger part in the 
developement of ‘ Hellenistic mysticism ’, at least in some of its forms, 
than iscommonly recognized. ‘ihe question is of importance especially 
for the Johannine use of ywwoxew. 

Agopwos. Kittel refutes Reitzenstein’s suggestion that this word 
should be taken in a ‘ mystical’ sense, on the analogy of the terms 
xdtoxos, katoxy in Egyptian papyri (though the religious sense of these 
terms is by no means clear). Aéopuos, he holds, always refers to an 
actual imprisonment, though aixydAwros (which is in any case not 
appropriate to a person under arrest) is probably to be taken in 
a figurative sense, especially since Paul actually uses the verb meta- 
phorically. 

Aryoropéw. Schlier illustrates the punishment of cutting in two from 
various authors (curiously citing Luke xix 27 as an example), but is 
able to produce no example of d:yoroueiy in that sense. Nor does he 
allude to the notorious difficulty of taking the word so in Matt. xxiv 51: 
when once a man has been ‘bisected’, it is of little use afterwards to 
‘appoint his portion with the faithless’! Torrey’s suggestion, accepted 
by Burkitt, is worth considering: that the passage in Matthew is a 
mistranslation of a Semitic idiom, Dy «he will 
divide him his portion with the faithless’, cf. Isa. liii 12, Jer. xxxvii 12. 
The pronominal suffix may have been misunderstood as the direct 
object of the verb. 

Ey. Stauffer reviews fully and carefully the use of the ‘ ego-style’ 
in ancient religious language, and shows that the current derivation 
of the ‘ ego-sayings’ of the Gospels from Hellenistic models rests upon 
a superficial interpretation of the evidence. 

Eipyvn. The governing idea in the New Testament is taken to be that 
of the comprehensive state of salvation or blessedness which is God’s 
gift to men. ‘ Peace’ is therefore in the last resort an eschatological 
conception, This is no doubt true in general, but it cannot be carried 
through in every particular passage without artificiality. For example, 
the attempt to find a special significance in the greeting cipyvy ro oixw 
tovrw, Luke x 5-6 (cf. Matt. x 12-13), is forced and unnecessary, 
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especially in view of the customs and ideas amply illustrated by Merx 
ad Joc. Again, the injunction in Heb. xii 14 cipyvyv Sudxere pera 
mwavrwv surely means, ‘ pursue peaceful relations with all’ (Foerster’s 
objection to perd in this sense I do not understand). In fact it says 
the same thing as Rom. xii 18: pera ravrwv dvOpwrwv cipyvevovres. 
Why may not the author be allowed so salutary an injunction? 
Why must he mean ‘in union with all seek salvation’? ‘The real 
reason seems to be that ‘social-ethical’ conceptions lie under some 
kind of stigma, and must be explained away wherever possible—a 
theological pre-conception which crops up elsewhere from time to time. 

‘EBpaios, ‘EAAnvorys. Under both words there is a discussion of 
Cadbury’s thesis on Acts vi r. Windisch (s.v. ‘EAAnvorys) is almost 
persuaded that the ‘EAAnvwrai of that passage were ‘ Greeks’, i.e. con- 
verts from paganism, though he admits that Cadbury has not removed 
all difficulties. Gutbrod (s.v. ‘EBpaios), on the other hand, thinks that 
this interpretation leaves the situation in Acts vi not wholly intelligible. 
He understands ‘Efpaio: as Palestinian Jews, “EAAnvrai as Jews of the 
Dispersion and proselytes. He takes ‘Efpaios é¢ ‘EBpaiwv in Phil. iii 5 
in the same sense: Paul was of a Palestinian family, and so remained 
protected from Hellenization. Jewish authorities, however, do not 
recognize in the Pauline epistles the mind of a typical Palestinian Jew 
(see Montefiore, Judaism and St Paul). If Acts is right, it is difficult 
to believe that a man who was born a Roman citizen, and was also 
a citizen of Tarsus, was ‘Efpaios in the sense of a native Palestinian, 
even though he may have been remotely é£ ‘EBpaiwv. The evidence 
adduced by Gutbrod himself leaves it open to understand ‘Efpaios as 
referring to language. The evidence that Paul was acquainted with both 
Hebrew and Aramaic is sufficient. That a Jew of Tarsus could address 
Palestinian Jews in their own language was surprising (again, if we 
may trust Acts), and Paul may well have been proud of it. It is not 
therefore necessary to discredit, or to explain away, the evidence of 
Acts, in favour of one possible meaning of ‘Efpaios against another 
possible meaning—or in favour of Jerome, who even for those who 
have a mean estimate of the author of Acts, is surely an inferior 
authority for the first century. The evidence that ‘EAAynywrjs also 
could refer primarily to language is admittedly poor. But the verb 
é\Anvilew with reference to language is abundantly attested for both 
classical and Hellenistic Greek (see L. & S.), while the evidence for 
= is relatively late. While, therefore, 
cannot be shewn to mean, in itself, ‘a foreigner who speaks Greek’, it 
is the natural term for one who éAAnvifa, which in general use means 
* speaks Greek’, and you do not call attention to the fact that a man 
speaks Greek unless you would expect him to speak some other 
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language. Windisch asks, ‘Why should difference of language have 
brought about misunderstandings and disorders in the provision for 
widows?’ Perhaps he would not have asked the question if he had 
ever lived in a bilingual country—such as Wales! 

’"Eppavovyr. There is no article on this word, whose theological 
significance might have justified a note. I venture to offer the follow- 
ing suggestion. In Isa. vii 14 there is no implication that the child 
is himself ‘God with us’, any more than Shear-jashub is himself the 
returning remnant. As Isaiah’s son receives his name as a ‘sign’ 
that the remnant will return, so the child of the moby receives his name 
as a ‘sign’ that God is with His people. But in Matt. i 23 we may 
suspect some deeper meaning. Perhaps pel jjpédv 6 Oeds in i 23 is 
balanced by éy® in xxviii 20, cf. éxet év péow in 
xviii 20. The latter passage is commonly compared with Pirge Aboth 
iii 3: ‘ Where two sit, and there are between them words of ‘Torah, the 
Shekinah rests between them.’ There is a double correspondence: 
words of Torah—my name: the Shekinah between them—I in the 
midst. In an eschatological context, however, the ‘ tabernacling’ of 
God among men is an aspect of the final salvation, cf. Ezek. xxxii 27 
This is taken up in Apoc. xxi 2-3, oxyvi) rod 
Gcod pera t&v dvOporwv. Upon the principle that the blessings of the 
End are enjoyed proleptically, as dppaBwv, in the Church, the abiding 
presence of Christ among His people is the realization in experience of 
the eschatological ‘tabernacling’ of God with men. This, I would 
suggest, is the sense in which the first Evangelist intended "EppavovyA, 
pe? Beds. 

‘Ixavés. The use of the term to translate "WW in the LXX of Job, 
Ruth, and Ezekiel (once) is noted. I have elsewhere suggested that 
this use may have influenced 2 Cor. iii 5-6: ixavérns éx Tod Oeod, 
bs Kai ixdvwcey dvaxdvovs Paul seems to allude to 
the LXX of Job in Rom. iii 7, té ds dpaprwdds xpivopa ; cf. Job 
Xxxix 34, éy® and he was therefore presumably aware 
of the translation ixayés = "W (which actually occurs two verses above). 
The /ocus classicus for "W is Exod. vi 3, where God is said to have 
revealed Himself as " to Abraham. For Paul the covenant with 
Abraham is the fundamental covenant. In 2 Cor. iii 5-6 it is the 
‘new covenant’ that is in view, and this covenant, too, rests upon the 
ixavorns of God. 

Kavydopat, Kavxnpa, &c. In the treatment of this group of words in 
Paul an excessive shyness of psychology (in reaction from the excessive 
psychologizing characteristic of certain types of liberal interpretation), 
has, I think, prevented Bultmann from giving a quite just interpretation 
of some passages. In 1 Cor ix 15, xadov yap poe paddAov drobaveiy 
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T) Kavxnpa pov ovdeis xevooe, the very chaos of the grammar is an 
indication that Paul is getting ‘all hot and bothered’ (cf. Gal. ii 3-7). 
Why ? Because the xavyya is Paul’s personal pride, and not that exalted 
‘ glorying in God’ which Bultmann would find here, and which on Paul’s 
own principles ought to have been his only xavynua. That fierce pride 
in excelling others which in his early days led him to strive rpoxérrew 
trip (Gal. i 14), and which 
expresses itself in the ‘I more’ of 2 Cor. xi 23, Phil. iii 4, fed itself 
also upon the refusal to accept financial help, though Cephas and James 
might do so without reproach. Paul did not perhaps recognize this at 
the moment, but when it came to making his superior success in the 
service of Christ a matter of xavynpua, he did realize the folly of it: 
mapadpovav A€yw, he interjects (2 Cor. xi 23), and he is quite right. 
His consciousness that any xavxypa is ‘excluded’ except that of pure 
dependence on God (cf. 1 Cor. iv 7) was still in conflict with an all too 
human pride in personal distinction. In other words, his theology has 
not completely penetrated his emotional life, and the terms xavyao6a, 
xavxypa, cannot in every case be given their full theological significance. 

Kevow. Phil. ii 6, éxévworev éavrov, is explained by Oepke in accordance 
with the general meaning of the verb in profane authors: ‘ He emptied 
Himself’ (scil. rod «fvac toa OG). He points out, however, that in the 
four other places where Paul uses the verb it means ‘to reduce to 
nothing’, and this is in accord with his general use of the adjective 
xevés. The meaning is slenderly attested outside the N. T. If Pauline 
usage is to be decisive, it would be difficult to find a better rendering 
than that of the A.V. If, however (as Lohmeyer and others hold), 
Phil. ii 5-11 represents a pre-Pauline hymn, or if, alternatively, Paul 
is using an already established form of expression, it is worth while 
recalling that éxxevoty is used in three places in the LXX to render 
the piel of m>y, and that the hiphil of the same verb is used in 
Isa. liii 12, which might therefore have been appropriately translated 
Thy adrod eis Gdvarov. Is it possible that there is in 
Phil. l.c. an allusion to this passage? Rengstorf, s.v. dotAos, scouts the 
idea that the pop) SovAov of Phil. ii 7 has any reference to the mn’ 139, 
since the standard translation of 33y in that context is rats. Yet 73y 
undoubtedly means dodAos, and dovAeve is used of the Servant in the 
LXX of Isa. liiir1. The general purport of Phil. ii 8-9 recalls the picture 
of the Servant. Christ humbled Himself (cf. év rawewaoe, Isa. liii 8), 
died (cf. 7x6 «is Odvaroyr, Isa. liii 8), and was greatly exalted (cf. Isa. lii 13, 
xai opddpa). The possibility should not be 
excluded that the Isaianic Suffering Servant lies somewhere in the back- 
ground of the Christological passage. 

Kedady, &c. The various uses of dvaxepadadoua are well reviewed 
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by Schlier with reference to its use in Eph. i ro. But although he rightly 
lays it down that the compound is derived from xe¢dAaov and not from 
xefady, he nevertheless allows its meaning there to be determined by 
Eph. i 22, mdvra rH éxxAnoia. This is 
methodologically questionable, the more so since the context is not the 
same. In view of Origen’s equation of dvaxedadaiwors with ovyxepadai- 
wots (in Cramer’s Catenae ad loc.: % dvaxehadaiwors, kal Tus 
ovyxepadaiwors, not cited here), it would be legitimate to adduce such 
passages as Xenophon, Cyrop. VII1i 15, vi 14: Cyrus so organized 
his large staff of slaves that he needed to deal personally with only a 
few or even with a single individual ; this is described in the terms 
Tas oixovopixas rpages. This would give an excellent 
sense in Eph. i ro: the universe is destined to be so unified in Christ 
that it stands before God as a single persona. 

Kpdros, xparéw, &c. The note on ravroxpatwp is not entirely satis- 
fying. A glance over the meanings and usages of xparéw in L. & S. 
is sufficient to make it clear that the essential idea is not that of 
possessing might, but of exercising it over an object. [avroxpdrwp, 
therefore, should be (reversing Michaelis’s phrase) dynamic rather than 
static in meaning. The word describes a person who wavrwv xparet 
(cf. Ad 76 rdvrwv xparotvn, cited here), i.e. who exercises power over 
all things. ‘The sense ‘ Allwaltender ’, therefore, which Michaelis here 
rejects, is nearer to the true meaning than ‘ Allmichtiger’, which he 
accepts. Now the xoopoxparopes are those who control the astral 
universe (‘ Beherrscher des Weltalls’, says Michaelis, correctly). Re- 
garded otherwise, they are dvvdyes. But the supreme God controls 
the duvdyes: He is xipios duvdpewv, MNI¥ (the ambiguity of 
the Greek word dvvayus, a ‘ power’ or an ‘army’, making this transfer 
of meaning possible). Kvpios ravroxpatwp expresses the same meaning 
in a more striking way. C. H. Dopp. 


Der Brief des Paulus an die Galater, by ALBRECHT OEPKE. Pp. xv+ 
134. (Deichert, Leipzig, 1937.) 

Tuts commentary is no. IX in the new TZheologischer Handkom- 
mentar zum Neuen Testament mit Text und Paraphrase, edited by 
Althaus, Appel, and others. In format and arrangement it closely 
resembles Wilhelm Michaelis’s Der Brief des Paulus an die Philipper in 
the same series, which was published in 1935 : and I might perhaps refer 
to my review of Michaelis in this JouRNAL for April 1937 for a general 
description of the style and method of the series. Ocepke’s book on 
Galatians is proportionately fuller than Michaelis’s on Philippians ; and 
his collection of ‘ Ergebnisse’ at the end of the volume run to over five 
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pages as against Michaelis’s third of a page. In other respects the 
books are similar, not only in arrangement, but in excellence of quality. 

Apart from the careful refutation (on p. 1 of the ‘Einleitung’) of 
the theory that the Galatai were of German race (!), the feature that 
will probably first impress the English reader is the fact that Oepke, 
like so many of his fellow-countrymen, remains a North-Galatianist, 
whereas English scholars have for the most part been persuaded by 
the arguments for South Galatia (i.e. the region visited on Paul’s First 
Missionary Journey) as the district to which the letter was addressed. 
The North-Galatianist view is argued for in Oepke’s ‘ Einleitung’, 
where he urges, in agreement with Mommsen and others, that the 
name ‘Galatai’ could not be used to designate the peoples included 
in the southern part of ‘the province Galatia’: ever and anon, in the 
course of the commentary, he takes occasion to rebut specific pleas on 
behalf of South Galatia ; and in his ‘ Ergebnisse’ he places the com- 
position of the Epistle during Paul’s long stay at Ephesus (Acts xix), 
‘ wahrscheinlich i J 56 nChr’. As a confirmed South-Galatianist I must 
confess I am not convinced by Oepke’s arguments regarding destina- 
tion and date, though I have nothing but praise for the thorough and 
scholarly character of his work throughout. 

Considerations of space render it impossible for me to touch, how- 
ever briefly, on the numerous matters of great interest which come up 
for discussion in the course of the commentary. I must content 
myself with observing that the treatment of the exegetical questions is 
uniformly careful and comprehensive, and displays a full knowledge of 
the relevant material. On disputed points Oepke invariably leads up 
to a confident conclusion of his own, but only after an exhaustive con- 
sideration of its alternatives. It is noteworthy that he refuses to accept 
the theory (associated with the names of Liitgert and Ropes) that Paul 
had to deal with an antinomian, as well as with a legalistic, party 
among the Galatian Christians. I do not feel entirely happy about 
his thorough-going Lutheran vindication of Paul’s complete rejection 
of the legal principle: but that is a matter of personal theological 
standpoint rather than of exegetical capacity. 

I have noted slips or misprints on p. 11 (I. 34), p. 22 (1. 12 of notes: 


D for D), p. 32 (1. 4), p. 39 (Il. 14: Y for ¥), p. 88 (I. 30), p. rox (I. 6), 
and p. 128 (ll. 39 f). 


AMOCTOAIKH Trapadocic. Zhe Treatise on the Apostolic Tradition of 
St Hippolytus of Rome, Bishop and Martyr. Edited by the Rev. 
Grecory Dix, Monk of Nashdom Abbey. Pp. Ixxxii + go. 
Vol. I. (S.P.C.K., 1937.) 


PROVISIONALLY accepting the view advanced by E. Schwartz in 
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1910 and Dom Connolly in 1916, that the treatise composed by Hip- 
polytus of Rome under the title ‘The Apostolic Tradition’ was a 
separate work from that ‘concerning Gifts’ (repi yapuopdrwv), and is 
substantially represented by what has hitherto been usually known as 
‘The Egyptian Church-Order’, Father Dix here offers us a general 
historical and textual introduction to the document, and a tentative 
reconstruction (in English) of its original form, with the corresponding 
sections of the Verona Latin fragments and of the Greek ‘ Apostolic 
Constitutions’ and a full apparatus criticus at the foot of each page. 
Here and there, where the original wording is more than usually 
doubtful, he has recourse in his translation to the use of double 
columns. Continuous reading is rendered rather difficult by the 
structure of the apparatus criticus, and the separation from it of the 
Greek and Latin passages: but these features were perhaps inevitable 
in a work of reference. 

Much of the Introduction is concerned with the historical setting of 
Hippolytus’s work, which Father Dix assigns to the pontificate of 
Zephyrinus (+A.D. 215) rather than to that of Callistus. His judge- 
ment of Hippolytus as a bigoted and impractical schismatic is very 
severe ; and his appreciation of the simple but orthodox sagacity of 
Call:stus is equally marked. He thinks that Hippolytus detached only 
a small group of devoted personal followers from the main Church, 
and that his influence was felt mainly in Eastern Christendom (in 
particular, Syria and Egypt), where the love for systematic regulations 
was strongest, and whence came (so Father Dix conjectures) the Greek 
original on which the Latin of the Verona-fragments was based. 

A few matters of detail call for special comment. I doubt very 
much if the late date here assigned to the Didache, i.e. ¢. A.D. 190 
(pp. xlvii note *, and 1 note t) represents the ultimate verdict of 
criticism. Misprints occur on pp. xxxii, xlv (note *), and 39 (note to 
verse 2). St Isidore of Pelusium is called ‘St Isidore Pelus’, on p. lix, 
note t. On p. 70 it is stated that ‘ Easton accidentally omits verses 
3 and 4’ (i.e. of section xxxvii), whereas Easton omits only 4. Father 
Dix uses the rare word ‘ Asiates’ (for ‘ Asiatics’) and the questionable 
constructions ‘concerning that it is right to...’ and ‘the theology 
that the Spirit plays some part...” 

The great value of Father Dix’s book lies in the fact that here for the 
first time the English reader has before him all the available textual 
data. Dom Connolly printed at the end of his well-known contribution 
to ‘Texts and Studies’ a tentative text of the Egyptian Church-Order, 
consisting of the Latin fragments and selections (in English) from the 
oriental versions where the Latin failed ; and B. S. Easton (Zhe Afos- 
tolic Tradition of Hippolytus, 1934) gave a continuous English version 
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with brief explanatory notes: but in neither case was the evidence 
given at all comprehensively. In the present work, however, the full 
materials are conveniently presented, so that the reader can see on 
what the proferred reconstruction is based, and judge for himself the 
probabilities regarding the original wording. 

Father Dix hopes to publish a second volume containing a detailed 
comparative commentary on the Egyptian Church-Order and a further 
discussion of certain introductory questions. 


The First Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians, edited by W. K. 
LowTHER D.D. Pp. 114. (S.P.C.K., 1937.) 


Tuts book forms one of the valuable series of ‘ Translations of 
Early Documents’ published by the S.P.C.K. The last English 
translation of 1 Clem. was apparently that contained in the Loeb 
edition of the Apostolic Fathers (1912). Unlike the Loeb edi:or, 
Dr Clarke does not print the Greek text (which the S.P.C.K. has 
already published separately), and only one-third of his volume is 
taken up by the translation, the rest of the space being devotec to 
a comprehensive ‘Introduction’ and to ‘Notes’. The whole work is 
admirably done. Such few points as call for special comment may most 
conveniently be noticed in the course of a brief summary of the contents. 

We begin with a study of the records regarding the earliest church 
at Rome. Here the familiar passage in Suetonius (C/aud. xxv: ‘im- 
pulsore Chresto’, &c.) is rather optimistically described as ‘ definite 
information’ and ‘ a/most certainly a garbled version of some disputes 
about the Messiah’ (italics mine). Further, St Paul’s ‘Romans’ is 
dated a.p. 58 or 59—surely two years too late. After short sections 
on ‘The Document’ and its ‘ Authorship’, we come to the discussion 
of ‘Date’. The opposing views of G. Edmundson, who put the 
Epistle about a.pD. 70, and E. T. Merrill (here wrongly named ‘ E. Z. 
Merrill’), who made it contemporary with ‘ The Shepherd’ of Hermas 
(about a.D. 140-154), are considered and rejected in favour of the 
usual opinion that the letter was written in A.D. 96. 

In the next section on ‘Saint Peter and Saint Paul’, one is some- 
what surprised to find Dr Clarke insisting on the reality of St Paul’s 
journey to Spain in view of Clement’s words in v 7: ézi rd réppa tis 
dvcews éA\Odv. He rather loosely translates this phrase (both here and 
on pp. 52 and 8g f) ‘the limits of the West’, ignoring Dr P. N. 
Harrison’s careful argument (Zhe Problem of the Pastoral Epistles, 
pp- 107 ff) that rijs dvcews is a genitive of definition, and that the 
phrase means ‘the goal (i.e. the terminating point of St Paul’s journey) 
in the West’. 
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Then follows a consideration of ‘The Authority of the Roman 
Church’ implied by the Epistle, and next a long analysis of its ‘ Lead- 
ing Ideas’. Like Harnack and others, Dr Clarke strangely fails to see 
any helpful contribution to the doctrine of the Atonement in vii 4, 
where Clement says that ‘the blood of Christ . . . brought the grace of 
repentance to all the world’. He says Clement ‘took over “ justifica- 
tion by faith” from St Paul but quite failed to appreciate what it 
meant’, and in his note on the passage: ‘The writer has not thought 
out a theology of the Atonement; it is not clear how repentance won 
by the Cross differs from that available in the O.T.’ But even St Paul 
himself had not ‘thought out’ his doctrine of the Atonement so as 
to leave no awkward questions unanswered: and I submit that, in 
directly connecting the redeeming power of Christ’s blood with the 
vital act of repentance as cause and effect, Clement takes us a notable 
step nearer to reality than descriptions of Christ’s work as purely 
transactional can ever do. 

Clement’s use of the Old and of the New Testaments is then 
discussed. Dr Clarke incidentally makes the interesting suggestion 
that Mark’s Gospel, even if written in Rome, was taken by him to 
Egypt, whence (and not directly from Rome) copies reached ‘ Mat- 
thew’ and Luke in Syria. The Introduction closes with an important 
study of ‘Liturgy’ and two short sections on ‘Conclusions’ and 
‘Bibliography’ respectively. ‘Then follow the excellent ‘ Translation’ 
and concise ‘ Notes’. 

The book is admirably printed and got up, and should long prove 
useful as a handy introduction and companion to this very important 
document. I have noticed only one misprint—at the bottom of p. 3. 

C. J. Capoux. 


Die Kirche als der mystische Leib Christi nach dem Apostel Paulus, by 
A. WIKENHAUSER. Pp. viii+244. (Aschendorff, Miinster i. W., 
1937-) 


Tuis book by the Professor of N.T. Exegesis in the (Catholic) 
Faculty of Theology at Freiburg i. Br. is written in the first place for 
readers, clerical and lay, whose equipment in technical theology is 
severely restricted, but who have come to believe in the practical 
significance of St Paul’s doctrine of the Church and want to understand 
more about it. Dr Wikenhauser, however, has not made the limita- 
tions of his expected readers an excuse for devoting less pains to his 
task. Quite the contrary. He has surveyed a vast amount of con- 
temporary literature, Catholic and Protestant, and made a thorough 
study of his N.T. sources, setting out his results with exemplary clarity. 
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With many other recent students of Pauline theology, he emphasizes 
the large part that eschatological beliefs played in St Paul’s doctrine of 
the Church as the corpus Christi mysticum; and he also draws, with 
proper reservations, upon the veligtonsgeschichtliche evidence that bears on 
his subject. At more than one point the monograph witnesses to the 
increasing contact between Catholic and Protestant in contemporary 
Germany. F. L. Cross. 


Saint Paul, Seconde Epitre aux Corinthiens, by E.B. ALLO. Pp. Ixxvi+ 
388. (J. Gabalda, Paris, 1937.) 


THis volume completes Professor Allo’s work on the Corinthian 
correspondence. It fully maintains the high standards of the Etudes 
Bibliques. 

The Epistle is presented in Greek text with a French translation on 
the opposite page and a very full commentary. The commentary is so 
arranged that philological and exegetical notes are distinguished (by 
the letters A and B) and yet all that the reader requires is before him 
at one opening of the book. In addition to the detailed table of contents 
there are four excellent indexes—of subjects, quotations, authors, and 
Greek words. Embodied in the commentary there are seventeen 
excursuses on points of special interest or difficulty arising out of the 
text. These long notes not only provide careful discussion of the points 
at issue ; they also furnish most useful records of previous discussions. 
The industry of Professor Allo in searching out the work of earlier 
writers makes his commentary most valuable merely from the biblio- 
graphical point of view, quite apart from its undoubted merits as an 
original contribution to the elucidation of the epistle. 

The standpoint of the writer is conservative but not at all obscurantist, 
and, if most modern hypotheses are rejected, it is not without careful 
examination. In the end Professor Allo maintains the unity of the 
Epistle, rejecting the theories that would make Chapters x-xiii part either 
of the ‘ severe letter’ or of a conjectural ‘fifth letter’. He also declines 
to detach vi. 14—vii. 1 from its present context or to countenance any of 
the more elaborate dissections of the Corinthian correspondence. 

His reconstruction of the events starts from the announcement, in 
1 Cor. xvi, of a proposed visit toCorinth. Paul was prevented by pressure 
of work at Ephesus from carrying out this plan. Meanwhile, intruders 
at Corinth were undermining his authority. On hearing of this Paul 
paid a visit to Corinth (the ‘ painful visit’), This visit achieved nothing: 
Paul was treated with coolness, but there was no open rebellion, and he 
returned to Ephesus puzzled and disquieted. This took place towards 
the end of the Ephesian ministry, and shortly after Paul’s return from 
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Corinth came the riot which put an end to his work in Ephesus. About 
this time some one in Corinth made a violent attack on Paul. What it 
was and how it was done we do not know ; we only know that Paul felt 
it acutely. He abandoned the journey which he had promised to make 
to Corinth and instead wrote a letter (the ‘ severe letter’) demanding 
satisfaction. This letter is lost. It had the desired effect. The majority 
of the members at Corinth submitted to Paul, who thereupon wrote 
2 Cor. which is at once an expression of his joy at the reconciliation of 
the Corinthians to himself (i-ix) and a solemn warning to the still 
recalcitrant minority (x—xiii). 

Professor Allo is disposed to think that the ringleaders in the revolt 
against Paul at Corinth were Hellenistic Jews of the Diaspora and that 
their letters of recommendation came not from the Palestinian authorities 
but perhaps from other churches of Jewish origin and gnostic tendencies. 
This is not impossible, but there is no solid positive evidence for it. 
Moreover, if we put Galatians in the same period as the Corinthian 
correspondence, it is difficult to understand the tone in which Paul speaks 
of the Jerusalem Church and its leaders except on the supposition that 
he regarded Jerusalem as the starting-place of movements hostile to him- 
self. But whether or not we are convinced by his arguments in every 
case, it is impossible not to be impressed by the learning of Professor 
Allo and still more by the clarity with which the very complex and 
difficult problems of the Epistle are set out and discussed. 


The Second Epistle to the Corinthians, the Epistles to the Galatians, to 
the Colossians, to the Ephesians, and the Epistle to Philemon, by 
Henri Detarosse (JosEPpH TuRMEL). English version by C. 
BRADLAUGH BonneER. Pp. viii+172. (Watts and Co., London, 
1937-) 

Tuis is an English translation of a French translation of the five 
Epistles, printed so as to display M. Delafosse’s theories about their 
composition. These theories are further expounded in a series of 
introductory essays. M. Delafosse proceeds by the simple expedient 
of erecting hypothesis on hypothesis. The greater part of the Epistles 
in question is a kind of antiphonal duet between ‘ Marcionite’ and 
‘Catholic’. Needless to say, the services of St Paul are but little 
required: he contributes to 2 Cor. 114 verses, to Gal. 41, to Col. 
4 verses and fragments of two others, to Eph. 2 verses, to Philemon 
nothing. In the distribution of the rest between the ‘ Marcionite’ 
and ‘Catholic’ contributors M. Delafosse is not disquieted by the fact 
that portions which he attributes to his ‘ Catholic’ are already present 
in Marcion’s Afostolicum, as reconstructed by Harnack (2 Cor. iv 13 ; 
v 2f; Gal. ii 2; iv 6 (‘Montanist’), 9 f, 24-26; vi 2 for example). 
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Gal. ii 20 is printed as Marcionite but no heed is taken of the 
characteristic Marcionite reading (dyopdcavros for dyaryjoavros): nor 
is this an isolated case, as can easily be seen by any one who will take 
the trouble to compare the ‘ Marcionite’ portions with Harnack’s 
reconstruction of the Marcionite text. The English translation presents 
some curious renderings: whether they are to be put to the account of 
* Marcionites’, ‘ Montanists’, ‘ Catholics’, or of M. Delafosse, or of his 
English translator is a question which may be attacked by those who 
have time to spare from serious New Testament studies. 
T. W. Manson. 


Der ilteste nichtchristliche Jesusbericht: Josephus iiber Jesus, unter beson- 
derer Beriichsichtigung des altrussischen ‘ Josephus’, by WALTHER 
Bignert. (Akademischer Verlag, Halle, 1936.) 


WHATEVER may be the judgement upon Dr Bienert’s main thesis, he 
has produced a valuable survey of the problems raised on the one 
hand by the famous Testimony concerning Jesus Christ in Antiquities 
xviii, and on the other by the Slavonic Version of Zhe Jewish War. 
Concerning the former Bienert argues—to my mind quite convincingly— 
that the text as we read it cannot have been written by Josephus, and 


he defends with good judgement the hypothesis that the present text 
has displaced an original paragraph written by Josephus himself, in 
which Jesus was represented as the chief actor in an unsuccessful 
movement of revolt against the Roman authority. As to the Slavonic 
Version of Zhe Jewish War, he has little difficulty in exposing the 
many inconsistencies and impossibilities in Eisler’s work ; at the same 
time he proves abundantly that the insertions in the Slavonic are for 
the most part of indubitably Christian origin, and I am gratified to find 
that he endorses the main conclusions as to the date and provenance 
of the Version for which I have argued (H/arvard Theological Review 
vol. xxv No. 4, October 1932). In many not unimportant details he 
supplements my account, and in particular he confirms my conjecture 
that the figure of some contemporary eremite may have inspired the 
Slavonic translator’s picture of John the Baptist, by adducing some 
very apposite quotations and parallels from accounts of Russian monks 
and eremites. Also it is to be noticed that for the first three books of 
the Slavonic Jewish War—and these books contain the greater part 
of the interpolations—Bienert has been able to avail himself of the 
new critical edition of the Slavonic text by Vassily M. Istrin now 
published with a literal French translation in the series of Zextes 
publiés par U' Institut d’ Etudes slaves (Paris 1934). 

However, I cannot but think that the hypothesis round which the 
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book is written is precarious. Biernert believes that the eleventh- 
century Slavonic translator read the Testimony of Antiquities xviii 
concerning Christ in the conjectural original form in which Josephus 
wrote it and not in the text which alone is otherwise known to have 
survived from the time of Eusebius onwards. He points out that 
while the Slavonic translator himself, so far from supporting Eisler’s 
theory, makes Jesus emphatically repudiate the political and worldly 
aims of his followers, yet the political aspect of the movement plays 
a larger part in the Slavonic Version than is easily accounted for either 
from the New Testament itself or from known apocryphal sources. He 
explains it as derived from the original text of the Testimony in 
Antiquities. This original text, he thinks, was independently Christian- 
ized at different dates in two different ways: (i) it was rewritten in the 
second century in the form represented by our ordinary Greek text of 
Antiquities so as to obliterate the political Messianism ascribed by 
Josephus to the Christian movement ; (ii) having survived in one, and 
perhaps only in one, MS of Antiquities, the original text was carried 
over by the Slavonic translator from Antiquities to the Jewish War and 
expanded in such a manner as to retain the political colouring of the 
original, while making Jesus himself emphatically disavow the aims 
which Josephus had attributed to him. 

I agree with Bienert that the political colouring of the Slavonic texts 
is strange, and as yet I have no very convincing explanation to offer, 
but I may here mention one consideration which makes me hesitate to 
say so confidently as Bienert that it could not have originated in the 
eleventh century: it is to be observed that this political colouring is not 
confined to the Jesus-text, but is also present in the John Baptist-text. 
Now this latter is certainly not derived from the account of John the 
Baptist in Antiguities, and Bienert himself thinks it to be a secondary 
imitation of the Jesus-text. Thus, on Bienert’s own hypothesis, we 
must suppose not only that the Slavonic translator has read and 
retained the political colouring of a supposed Josephan source for the 
Jesus-text, but also that of his own initiative he has transferred this 
colouring to a new and non-Josephan version of the Baptist’s ministry, 
where it is even more incongruous with the N.T. picture. This 
weakens Bienert’s case for supposing that the Slavonic translator must 
have used a non-Christian source in the Jesus-text. 

Against the whole hypothesis the argument from silence weighs 
heavily. If the supposed original remained current after Eusebius, it is 
very strange that no one can be found to vouch for it except this 
Slavonic translator and interpolator. 

In spite of some unnecessary repetitions, Dr Biernert’s argument is 
very attractively presented ; his Greek reconstructions, however, contain 
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some awkward sentences and some impossible forms. dzéxacpa (thus 


repeatedly) is, I suppose, meant for dweixaopa. The perfect participle 
cannot make a masc. accus. sing. ciw6dv. 


New Chapters in New Testament Study, by Epcar J. GooDsPEED, 
(Macmillan, New York, 1937.) 


In this attractive little volume Professor Goodspeed has collected 
together eight papers on a variety of topics connected with New 
Testament study: publication in the early centuries; the progress of 
textual criticism in its bearing upon Bible translation; pseudonymity 
in early Christian literature. The last paper, entitled ‘Modern 
Apocrypha’, gives a fascinating account of the fortunes of various 
fakes from the sixth-century Letter from Heaven to the eighteenth- 
century Book of Jashar. Another paper entitled ‘ A new organization 
of New Testament Introduction’ argues for a treatment of this subject 
based upon the author’s own theory of the genesis of the Pauline 
Corpus. In the first paper Professor Goodspeed argues that a funda- 
mental consideration which should be raised in dealing with New 
Testament documents is whether or not a document was intended for 
publication. After pointing out that book-publishing was a familiar 
proceeding in the Graeco-Roman civilization, he advances the claim 
that ‘Christian leadership was very much alive to the possibilities of 
publication for Christian missionary and educational work’. Here, 
however, the meaning of the word ‘ publication’ surely calls for some 
further definition. It is, indeed, an interesting question how the early 
Churches did put books in circulation among Christians, but the 
method, whatever it was, must have been wholly different from the 
publication through booksellers as we know it from Horace and 
Martial. 

Taken as a whole, the book gives an interesting survey of recent 
discoveries for the general reader, and incidentally it contains a timely 
exposure of erroneous ideas, which have found their way into the 
minds and writings of some acknowledged experts in textual criticism, 
as to what Hort’s doctrine really was. J. M. Creep. 


The Gospels in the making: an introduction to the recent criticism of the 
Synoptic Gospels, by ALAN RICHARDSON. Pp. 191. (Student 
Christian Movement Press, London, 1938.) 


A warm welcome should be given to this little book, which is of 
peculiar value at the- present time. Its purpose is to make intelligible 
to the ordinary, educated reader, who has no knowledge of New 
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Testament criticism, the various beliefs and theories which are at 
present occupying the attention of students with regard to the com- 
position, nature, and purpose of the Synoptic Gospels. These views 
the author of this book has set forth with a remarkable lucidity, 
accuracy, and catholicity of outlook, nor does he ever lose sight of the 
religious nature of his subject. He has mastered his material and is 
well aware of the issues involved ; and although he is chiefly concerned 
to expound the views of others, he does not hesitate to call attention, 
always with conspicuous fairness, to those aspects of his subject which 
seem to him of chief importance and promise. The last chapter, in 
particular, is a very strong piece of work. 

In an age when the reputation of the English clergy for learning is 
perhaps less great than it has sometimes been, it is pleasant to notice 
that this scholarly volume had its birthplace in a country vicarage. 

R. H. Licutroort. 


Uberlicferung und Bestand der hagiographischen und homiletischen 
Literatur der griechischen Kirche von den Anfaingen bis sum Ende 
des 16. Jahrhunderts, by ALBERT EHRHARD. Erster Teil, Die 
Uberlieferung. I. Band, 4. Lieferung (1936), 5. Lieferung (1937). 
Il. Band, 1. Lieferung (1937). Pp. i-lviili+ pp. 449-717 + pp. 1- 


144. (Hinrichs, Leipzig.) 


Tus stately work moves forward with wonderful regularity. Its 
first three parts were noticed together in the JoURNAL, vol. xxxvii 
(1936). 

The third part stopped in the middle of the account of the September 
menologium, the reconstruction of which offers considerable difficulty 
and of which a portion has actually perished. Ehrhard then passes in 
review, in the following order, the menologia for October, November, 
December, January, February, March, April, May, June, July, August. 
The first volume ends with sixteen pages of carefully compiled 
additions and corrections to the whole volume, and is now opened by 
a long preface setting forth the plan of the whole work and a list of 
the libraries (about 180 in number) from which manuscripts (about 
2,750) have been used. 

The first part of the second volume begins the fifth section of the 
whole work, which is devoted to the old panegyrics and homiliaries. 
Of this section the first and second subsections dealing with panegyrics 
covering the whole year and those covering half a year respectively 
are complete, and the last few pages begin the discussion of the Italo- 
Greek panegyrics. 

It may be noted that there is no complete example of the October 
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menologion, the first half having disappeared. That for November is 
in a much better state. The textual situation, in fact, varies from 
month to month. 

The preface (p. vi) contains a complaint, with which all investigators 
in these fields will sympathize, that the historian and philologist have 
not at their disposal anything like the financial resources that the 
scientist (in the narrower sense) can command. This situation may 
be in part due to the materialistic trend of the present age but is 
probably also time’s revenge on the theologians and classical scholars 
of sixty years ago, who put obstacles in the way of scientific discovery. 

A few notes on the first volume may now be appended, before we 
turn to the earliest pages of the second. On p. xlii, under ‘London’, it 
might be mentioned that part at least of the Burdett-Coutts collection 
of MSS is now in the possession of the University of Michigan 
(at Ann Arbor). On p. 499, Ehrhard unhesitatingly assigns Paris gr. 
1539 to the tenth century (against Omont’s eleventh); p. 549, he 
points out that a portion of Berol. gr. 220 (Phill. 1623) is still at the 
Hague, in Cod. Fol. 4, the two parts having been separated from one 
another before the sale of 1824; p. 549 (also) for ‘ Mermanno-’ read 
‘ Meermanno-’; p. 553, n. 3 for ‘ Kitschin’ read ‘ Kitchin’; p. 563, 
1, 8, the small 4 is almost illegible; p. 706, for ‘H. E. Evelyn 
White’, read ‘H. G. Evelyn White’; p. 708, for ‘Preysigke’, read 
‘ Preisigke’. 

In the second volume, on p. 17, one among many pieces of neat 
work may be referred to—the restoration of the proper order of the 
leaves in MS 108 (saec. x) in the library of the Holy Synod of the 
Church of Greece. The treatment of a Constantinople MS on p. r20f 
is also consummately clever. 

This work belongs to that select class which it is an impertinence to 
praise. One can only rejoice as the great achievement unfolds itself 
and long for the completion of the author's gigantic task. 


Spicilegium Casinense, complectens Analecta Sacra et Profana. Tomus 
Secundus. Codex Sarzanensis, Fragments d’ancienne Version Latine 
du Quatriéme Evangile, by D. Gaston Gonu, O.S.B., de Abbaye 
de Farnborough. Pp. xii+220, sm. folio, with a portrait of the 
late Abbot Amelli and four photographic facsimiles of the frag- 
ments. (Montiscasini: Monte Cassino, 1936.) 


It was a gracious act of the authorities at Monte Cassino to include 
this volume among their superb publications, though the editor belongs 
to a sister house in England. The discoverer of the Sarezzano frag- 
ments was, as a matter of fact, a well-known scholar long associated 
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with Monte Cassino. To his memory the volume is fittingly dedicated, 
and it is also furnished with an admirable portrait of Abbot Amelli, 
which will be especially welcome to those who, like the present 
reviewer, were personally acquainted with him. 

Sarezzano is a town of Piedmont, 6 km. S.E. of Tortona, in the 
province of Alessandria; and it was there that, as long ago as 1872, 
the young Amelli discovered the fragments with which we are con- 
cerned. He had devoted much loving study to them, with the view 
of publishing an edition, but as old age was advancing with the task 
unaccomplished, he in 1928 entrusted all his materials to Dom Godu, 
with the promise that he himself would write a preface. The Abbot’s 
death, however, supervened on August 24, 1933, and the preface was 
never written. 

The’ fragments, known from Amelli’s early publication as 7 to 
Westcott and Hort and as z to Gregory,’ belong to nine quaternions or 
seventy-two pages, and are in an almost incredible state of mutilation. 
In their surviving state they comprise some words of the end of St Luke, 
some words of chapter headings of St John, and portions of chapters 
ito xi and xviii to xx of that Gospel. At the instance of Monsignor (now 
Cardinal) Mercati, the fragments were protected by glass in 1929-1930. 

The manuscript can be traced in the district to which it belonged 
as far back as the fourteenth century, and it has now again found 
a resting place in the church of Sarezzano after an absence of over 
half a century. 

Never has more loving care been devoted to the publication of manu- 
script fragments. The introduction covers every conceivable topic 
connected with such a codex in a masterly manner. Dom Godu has, in 
fact, made himself thoroughly acquainted with the best scholarly work on 
kindred topics, and his editorial work merits the highest commendation. 
The contents of quaternions 41 to 48 and 71* have been recon- 
structed. The order of the Gospels was not what we should expect in 
a really old text of the Old Latin, being that to which we are now 
accustomed. ‘The date of the writing may be safely said to be the 
end of the fifth or the beginning of the sixth century, and the book is 
an Italian, even a north Italian product. Its textual relationship is 
closest with @ and 4; yet a large number of readings are found in 7 
and 7 only among biblical MSS. The last quaternion shows a text 
very close to that of d. 

All letters that can clearly be read in the MS are printed in red 


' Textkritik des Neuen Testamentes (Leipzig 1909), p. 608. 

? Such is the number it bears in the codex itself, but Godu estimates that the 
whole codex occupied only 52 quaternions (p. 15). He thinks quaternion 71 really 
comes from another codex (pp. 23 ff). 

XXXIX, x 
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letters, the expansions being in black. The initial apparatus illustrates 
how far the Sarezzano fragments differ from all the known MSS of the 
Old Latin as well as from the Vulgate. It should be mentioned that 
the orthography of the MS is of marked excellence, in great contrast, 
for example, with that of f**. A. SOUTER. 


Zwei Predigten Hippolyts, ed. E. Scuwartz. Pp. 51. (C. H. Beck’sche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, Miinchen, 1936.) 


In this small publication Dr E. Schwartz has printed from the 
Vatican MS 1431 two writings ascribed to Hippolytus, the ‘homily 
against the heresy of Noetus’, which has usually been regarded as the 
concluding part of a lost work, perhaps the Syntagma, and the pis 
Tovdaiovs dmodextuy. Of the genuineness of the first there can be 
little doubt: that of the second is less certain. Both have been edited 
before by Fabricius in his Hippolyti opera and by Lagarde in his 
Hippolyti Romani quae feruntur, and the first also by Routh in 
his Scriptorum ecclesiasticorum opuscula, and both are reprinted in 
Migne’s Patrologia Graeca; but students of patristic theology will find 
this carefully produced critical edition useful. Neither writing is in 
the already published volumes of die griechischen christlichen Schrift- 
steller, in which the second volume of Hippolytus has not yet appeared. 
Dr Schwartz has added to the text twenty-eight pages of valuable 
discussion in justification of his title ‘ Predigten’, on the literary and 
theological character of the writings, and on the ascription to Hip- 
polytus. 


Allegorie und Wirklichkeit im Hirten des Hermas, by Axe V. Strom. 
Pp. 44. (Wretmans Boktryckeri A-B, Uppsala, 1936.) 


Tuts book is a careful study of the Shepherd of Hermas. In it the 
author propounds two questions: first, whether the autobiographical 
parts of the Shepherd describe actual facts or are only allegories, and, 
secondly, whether the visions represent real experience or are a mere 
literary device. His treatment of these questions and of the connected 
question of the ‘inspiration’ of the Shepherd shews accurate knowledge 
of the book and thorough acquaintance with recent writings about it. 
He reaches the conclusion that the basis is fact and not imagination, 
and that some measure of ‘inspiration’ cannot be denied. ‘ Dass 
aber die Forscher, die der Schrift alle echte Inspiration absprechen, 
ihren Charakter falsch beurteilt haben, scheint iiber alle Zweifel 
erhaben.’ 
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Dulcedo dei: ein Beitrag sur Theologie der griechischen und lateinischen 
Bibel, by DR JosEPH ZIEGLER. Pp. viii, 107. (Verlag der Aschen- 
dorffschen Verlagsbuchhandlung, Miinster i. W., 1937.) 


Dr JosEPH Z1EGLER has here given an exhaustive account of the 
idea ‘the sweetness of God’ in Holy Scripture and in the Greek and 
Latin Fathers. The treatment throughout is interesting as well as 
complete. Perhaps the most interesting part is that in which Dr Ziegler 
traces the use of the word 31D in the psalms and the translations of it 
in the Greek Bible and in the Latin psalters. The book will place in 
the hands of students all that they need for the consideration of the 
subject. 


Florilegium Patristicum tam veteris quam medii aevi auctores complectens, 
ediderunt BERNHARDUS GEYER et JOHANNES ZELLINGER. Fas- 
ciculus VII. Monumenta eucharistica et liturgica vetustissima 
collegit notis et prologomenis instruxit JOHANNES QUASTEN. 
Partes I-VII. Pp. xii, 378. (Sumptibus Petri Hanstein, Bonnae, 
1935-1937-) 


Tuis collection of passages from the fathers on Eucharistic doctrine 
and liturgy will be very useful to students. It supplies in a cheap 
form well edited texts, of which in the case of Greek texts a Latin 
translation is added, and careful introductions and _ bibliographies. 
The passages cover the ground from the New Testament to Dionysius 
the Areopagite, and include selections such as chapters from the First 
Apology of St Justin Martyr and complete treatises such as the de 
mysteriis of St Ambrose. On disputed points the introductions and 
bibliographies shew where full information can be found. For instance, 
while many readers will think that the discussion on the de sacramentis 
leans unduly towards ascribing this work to St Ambrose, the references 
to writers who hold a different opinion are adequate." 

DaRWELL STONE. 
? An earlier and much shorter edition of Fasciculus VII of the Florilegium 


Patristicum (1909) edited by Dr G. Rauschen, pp. 92, 93, decided against the 
Ambrosian authorship of de sacramentis. 


Patrologia, by Basitius Stewie. Pp. xviit+294. (Herder, Frei- 
burg, 1937.) 
Dom STe1pLE has supplied a very great want and done so in a 
manner that deserves the fullest gratitude of those whom his work 
benefits. This cheap one-volume survey of the whole field of patristic 
literature, Latin, Greek, and Oriental, is invaluable to students as 
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a handy book of reference. For more advanced students and for 
specialists it presents citations of the most recent criticism, most of 
which is concealed in innumerable periodicals which few scholars have 
either time to read or energy to index. ‘To have the references to the 
coverts of so much learning collected and analysed is great gain. The 
less experienced student will find in this volume an exhaustive cata- 
logue of patristic authors and writings down to the end of the seventh 
century, including also the iconoclasts and their opponents of the 
eighth and ninth centuries. Those who experience difficulty with the 
German language will, we hope, be thankful that the book is written 
in clear and simple Latin. The critical notes on the contents and 
authenticity of treatises are necessarily brief, but not, as a rule, unduly 
positive ; though some doubtful works are attributed to Athanasius, 
for instance, without any qualification being expressed. The theo- 
logical outlook is liberal. Origen is praised, Apollinaris is appreciated, 
and Nestorius is exculpated in the intention, if not in the substance, 
of his teaching. G. L. PRESTIGE. 


Die syrischen Clementinen mit griechischem Paralleltext: eine Vorarbeit 
su dem literargeschichtlichen Problem der Sammlung, by WILHELM 
FRANKENBERG. Pp. xxxvi+383. Texte und Untersuchungen sur 
Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur, edited by ErtcH KLoster- 
MANN and Cari Scumipt. 48. Band, 3. Heft. (I. C. Hinrichs 
Verlag, Leipzig, 1937.) 

THE two related but different works which have come to be known 
as ‘The Clementine Recognitions’ and ‘The Clementine Homilies 
were both originally written in Greek. ‘The Greek form of the 
Homilies still survives, but the Greek form of the Recognitions has 
perished except in those sections of the work which are identical 
with sections of the Homilies. The greater part of the Recognitions 
is now only known to us in a Latin translation made by Rufinus. 

In 1861 and 1865 Paul de Lagarde published two books which are 
the starting-point of Dr Frankenberg’s work: in 1865 C/ementina, 
which contained a critical edition of the Greek text of the Homilies ; 
in 1861, a Syriac text (copied from two MSS in the British Museum) 
which he called C/ementis Romani Recognitiones Syriace. This title was 
not taken from the MSS, and is not an exact description of what they 
contain. 

Both MSS contain the first three of the ten books of the Recogni- 
tions and part of the first chapter of Book IV. This is all the 
Clementine matter contained in one of the two MSS (Addit. 14609) 
excepting the title ‘The Story of Clement who was a follower of Simon 
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Cepha’ and the final note ‘ Here ends the story of Clement who was 
a follower of Simon Cepha’. 

The other MS (Addit. 12150) contains more: first, the title 
‘Clement’, then, Recognitions I-IV 1, followed by the note ‘ Here ends 
the first talk of Clement’ ; then, after a new heading taken from the 
opening words of the narrative which follows (‘Third (day): against 
the heatiien’), comes the tenth of the twenty Clementine Homilies ; 
then, under the heading ‘Fourth (day)’, comes Homily XI; then, 
under the heading ‘ From Tripolis in Phoenicia’, come the first twenty- 
four chapters of Homily XII and the whole of Homily XIII ; finally, 
under the heading ‘ Fourteenth Discourse’, come Homily XIV and 
the words ‘ Here ends the talk of Clement’. 

Lagarde made no attempt to produce a critical text of the Syriac 
Clementine matter. He was content to print the longer text (which 
he called A) just as it stood, and to insert, in brackets, immediately 
after the words from which they differ, the various readings of the 
shorter text (which he called B). 

Dr Frankenberg now presents to us not only a critical text of the 
Syriac version, but also a tentative reconstruction of the Greek original 
from which it was made. His texts with their apparatus criticus fill 
the greater part of his book (pp. 2-337). Syriac and Greek are 
printed face to face, Syriac (in unpointed Jacobite script) on the left- 
hand pages (pp. 2-336), Greek on the right-hand (pp. 3-337). 

The Syriac text is based on the two Syriac MSS used by Lagarde 
(of which Dr Frankenberg possesses photographic reproductions), on 
the Greek form of those passages of which an ancient Greek form 
survives (i.e. Homilies X-X1V, and Recognitions 1 1-19 which is almost, 
though not quite, identical with //omily 1), and on the Latin version 
of Rufinus. Dr Frankenberg frequently prefers B (the later MS) to A, 
occasionally follows the Greek against the Syriac MSS, in a few instances 
adopts the reading of Rufinus, though in general he regards Rufinus 
as a most untrustworthy witness (p. x), and makes a few emendations. 

The Greek text which faces the Syriac in Dr Frankenberg’s edition 
is of composite origin. A considerable part of it is a retranslation from 
the Syriac made by himself. This part consists of the whole of Recog- 
nitions | 20-IV 1 (p. 25 1. 24-p. 237 1. 10) and those portions of Recog- 
nitions 1 1-19 and Sfomilies X-X1V which are printed in italics. 
In Recognitions 1 1-19 and Homilies X-XIV the use of ordinary type 
indicates that the text is taken from @ (i.e. Lagarde’s edition of the 
Homilies), and that the Syriac supports it ; italics indicate that the text 
is taken from the Syriac, and that © (i.e. the Greek original presup- 
posed by the Syriac) differs from @. When G is printed in the text, 
& appears in full in the apparatus, and vice versa. Two other symbols, 
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P and O, appear occasionally in the apparatus to the Greek text. 
These represent the only surviving Greek MSS of the Homilies. 

At the end of his parallel texts the editor has added a number of 
textual notes on the Syriac (pp. 338-345), and on the Greek (pp. 346- 
350), an index of Syriac words used in Recognitions 1 1-19 and 
Homilies X-X1V which also gives the various Greek words which each 
Syriac word is used to translate (pp. 351-380), and an index of names 
of persons and places which occur in the book (pp. 381-383). 

The texts are preceded by a summary of their contents (pp. xxiii- 
xxxvi), a general introduction by Dr Frankenberg (pp. vii-—xxii), and 
a foreword by Prof. Lietzmann (p. v f). 

The foreword tells us that, after the texts had left Dr Frankenberg’s 
hands, Edward Schwartz and Prof. Schaeder read them through and 
added to the apparatus criticus a few signed notes proposing certain 
small changes in the texts. In an appendix to the foreword Dr 
Frankenberg comments on their suggestions, and Dr Lietzmann has 
the last word in a footnote on the same page (p. vi). 

All who are interested in ancient texts will agree that Dr Franken- 
berg is to be congratulated on the skill and speed with which he has 
accomplished a most arduous and difficult task. 


Tohannis Ephesini Historiae Ecclesiasticae Pars Tertia (Corpus Script- 
orum Christianorum Orientalium: Scriptores Syri, Series tertia— 
tomus III); Syriac text, edited by E. W. Brooks. (Pp. iv+344, 
Paris, 1935): Latin translation by E. W. Brooks. (Pp. v+ 262, 
Louvain 1936.) 


Tue author of this book, who speaks of himself as ‘John of 
Ephesus’ (v 1); ‘John, Bishop of Ephesus’ (iii 15), ‘ John of Asia, 
that is of Ephesus’ (v. 7), was born about a.p. 507 and died soon 
after a.D. 585. He was a native of Amid, but by 540 he had 
settled in Constantinople where he appears to have spent most of 
the rest of his life. Though he was a Monophysite, in 542 he was 
sent by the emperor Justinian to convert the heathen in Asia Minor; 
he was made Monophysite Bishop of Ephesus by Jacob Burd‘ana, 
probably in 558; but he appears never to have lived in Ephesus and 
never to have given up his residence in Constantinople, until, during 
the persecution of the Monophysites which began in 571, he was 
thrown into prison and afterwards sent into exile. As one who 
had enjoyed the favour of Justinian, was personally acquainted with 
Tiberius (iii 22), was a trusted leader of the Monophysite party and a 
sharer of their affliction, he was in a position to have first-hand know- 
ledge of many of the things about which he writes. 


Pew 
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His Lcclesiastical History originally contained three parts. At the 
beginning of Part III (i 3) he tells us that Parts I and II contained 
twelve books and covered the period from Julius Caesar to the sixth 
year of Justin II (a.p. 571). Part I is entirely lost. Some extracts 
from Part II are preserved in two MSS in the British Museum 
(Add. 14647 foll. 136-139 and Add. 14650 foll. 189-206) and in the 
Chronicles of Dionysius of Tell-Mahré and of Michael the Syrian. 

Part III covers the period a.p. 571-585 and contains six books. 
Books I-III, with considerable digressions, describe happenings in 
Constantinople up to the year 582 (e.g. the persecution of the Mono- 
physites, the wickedness of ‘Synodite’ bishops, especially of John 
Scholasticus and Eutychius, and the divine judgements which overtook 
them) ; Book IV tells of the conversion of the Nubians and Alodaeans 
and of the Alexandrian schism in 575 ; Book V describes the schism 
of the ‘Tritheites’ and the beginnings of the reign of Maurice; 
Book VI deals with the wars against the Persians, the Avars, and the 
Slavonians in which the Roman Empire was engaged at this time. 

Almost the whole of Part III is preserved in a seventh- or eighth- 
century MS now in the British Museum (Add. 14640, described by 
W. Wright, Catalogue of the Syriac MSS in the British Museum, 
p. 1061). Originally a list of chapter headings stood at the beginning 
of each book, and at the end of each book the number of chapters 
contained in it. Book I had forty-two chapters, Book II fifty-two, 
Book III fifty-six, Book IV sixty-one, Book V twenty-three, Book VI 
forty-nine. From these lists and numbers we learn that the following 
chapters have perished: Book I 1, 2 and part of 3, the end of 5, 6, 
7, 8 and the beginning of 9; Book III 44-56, Book IV 1, 2, 3, part 
of 4, and from the middle of 22 to the middle of 30; Book VI 
38-49. 

Another codex, written in the tenth century and now in the Vatican 
(Vat. cxlv foll. 101-106), contains Book VI 5-7. Some of the missing 
portions of Part III can be recovered from the Chronicle of Michael 
the Syrian. 

The Syriac text prepared by Mr Brooks is based on B.M. Add. 
14640 (B): occasionally lacunae are filled from the Chronicle of 
Michael (e.g. pp. 7, 178-182, 210 f, 341-343). His apparatus criticus 
contains readings of B which have been replaced in the text by emen- 
dations; variant readings of V (these occur only on pp. 287-297 
and are rarely preferred to B); occasional references to the text of 
Michael (e.g. pp. 25, 37, 95, 203, 228, 294, 327), to the edition 
of Cureton (e.g. p. 339), and to the emendations of Payne Smith 
(e.g. p. 306), and very brief notes. The margins contain cross- 
references to the folia of B and V. The text is printed in a clear 
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estrangela and is easy to read, but the reader’s task would be made 
still easier by captions indicating book and chapter. 

The Latin translation is preceded by five pages of introduction and 
bibliography, also in Latin. It is scarcely necessary to say that, so far 
as I can test it, Mr Brooks's rendering, which follows faithfully the 
eccentricities of the original (p. iv), is entirely adequate. The margins 
contain references to the pages of the Syriac text, and at the foot of 
the pages are given not only Biblical references and occasional critical 
notes but also the true Greek forms of the many, often mutilated or 
disguised, Greek words which the Syriac writer uses. 

Mr Brooks deserves the thanks of all who are interested in the 
history of the Eastern Church for supplying a long-felt need. No 
complete edition of John’s Leclesiastical History has appeared since 
Cureton first published it in 1853, and both Cureton’s text and Payne 
Smith’s translation (published in 1860) have long been out of print. 


F. S. Marsu. 


The Saints of Egypt, by De Lacy O'Leary, D.D. Pp. viii + 286. 
(S.P.C.K., London, 1937.) 


In this volume, No. 27 in the series published by the Church 
Historical Society, the author ‘aims at providing a compendium of 
information about the saints honoured in the Coptic Church’. He 
published his first book on the Coptic Church 27 years ago. In this 
book, 25 pages are devoted to six short chapters introducing the reader 
to the Coptic Christianity of Egypt and its literature, 24 more are given 
to printing the calendar of commemorations, and the remaining 226 to 
an alphabetical list of saints accompanied by short biographical notes. 
As a popular introduction to this very individual field of Christian 
hagiography, the book is pleasant, easy, and interesting reading. If the 
non-specialist reader is struck by the generous allowance of misprints 
and the grossness of some of them, or if he is startled by some of the 
general church history, as that St Helena (p. 151) was the wife of the 
Emperor Constantine, he has no call to be greatly perturbed. Dr O’Leary 
is very familiar with the curious literature about which he is writing 
and has succeeded very well in conveying those general impressions 
with which the ordinary reader will be content. But those who approach 
the work critically will not be able to pass so lenient a judgement. 
Wherever they fix their attention they will begin to find inconsistencies, 
confusions, and mistakes. And they must presently conclude that the 
book has gone to press in a completely unrevised condition. 

Such an assertion calls for chapter and verse. On p. 93, line 7, the 
MS. uncompleted note ‘B,M.Or. ?’ (sic) has been so printed and passed 
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through proof. On p. 109, assoy‘A, transliterated Chamoul, receives 
one notice and on p. 163, transliterated Jamoul, another, the saint 
being one and the same. On pp. 261-2, the Passion of St Theodore of 
Corinth has been well mixed up with that of his homonym of Pentapolis, 
and finally Filatis (Pilate), the persecuting Prefect of Libya, has been 
turned into a Christian martyr and given, on p. 140, a place of his own. 
Now certainly Coptic hagiographers produce such results, but this time 
the Synaxary is being improved upon. On p. 68 the four martyrs on 
November 17 at Caesarea in Palestine are run together with the three 
martyrs of Ashmunyan of the same date. On p. 121 is ‘ Dalasina, see 
Sophronius’; on p. 258, ‘Sophronius, see Chamazhoun’ ; and p. 109 
has a notice of Chanazhoum. On p. 177 follow in succession ‘ Lazarus, 
character in the New Testament’ and ‘ Lazarus, brother of Mary, bishop 
of Cyprus’. The dates are different but, needless to say, the saint is 
the same, commemorated on March 13 as raised by Christ from the 
dead, and on May 22 as dying a bishop in Cyprus. On pp. 232-3 the 
Invention of the relics of saints Pihour, Pisoura, and Asra gets mixed 
up with the Passion of St Pisoura, bishop of Masil. Pp. 269 and 281 
give us a Theopempus, bishop and martyr, and a Victor who is strangely 
styled ‘archimandrite in the imperial palace’ and credited with being a 
martyred official of the court under Diocletian. ‘The ground of this 
construction is a very brief notice in Zoega (p. 240) of two leaves in the 
Borgian collection of Sahidica. One of them has been reported lost 
since 1904, but it is a fairly safe guess that what they belonged to was 
that same Panegvric upon Apa Victor by ‘ Theotemptus, archbishop of 
Antioch’ which we have in Codex M 591 (vol. xxviii) of the Pierpont 
Morgan collection. On p. 34 we have Bohairic and Sahidic month- 
names mixed up, and a false simplification for reducing Coptic dates 
to dates A.D. ‘Transliteration of names is done without any guiding 
principles. Corrupt Arabic forms are substituted for the Bohairic. 
One Arabic place-name appears on p. 205 as el-Kelamun, on p. 242 as 
Qalamun and el-Qelamun, and on p. 243 as el-Qalamun. 

It is impossible to start upon the catalogue of misprints, imperfect 
references, and discussible faults. Something must be said, however, 
about references, since they form a major feature of the book. Many 
of the biographical notices have subjoined a set of references to sources, 
MS and otherwise. ‘The book opens with three pages of ‘ Abbreviations 
and chief references’. Here would seem to be a great enhancement of 
a popular introduction by a veteran writer, that it should put at the 
disposal of beginners some of the means of finding their way. But any 
such hopes are quickly dashed. To begin with, some of the most 
important abbreviations are nct explained. The reader is told what 
M.P.G. stands for, but not what P.M. stands for. Should he guess that 
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it stands for Pierpont Morgan, he will surely be defeated by the 
numeration, which sometimes is from the Pierpont Morgan volumes 
and sometimes from the sale-catalogue of the library of the monastery 
of St Michael-in-the-Fayyum, but sometimes from neither. 

The present reviewer has tried earnestly to find a way of rendering 
the references of this book of use to other readers by means of a list of 
addenda and corrigenda but has had to give it up. It would be much 
easier to draft a brief directory to the sources of information which 
would be quite as useful as these piecemeal references and much less 
scrappy and vulnerable. May some student of Coptica shortly give us 
such a thing! 


W. TELFER. 


The Mandaeans of Iraq and Iran, by E. S. DRoweEr (‘ E. S. STEVENS’). 
(Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1937.) 


SINCE 1922, when on her husband’s appointment as Judicial Adviser 
in Iraq Mrs Drower made Baghdad her headquarters, she has con- 
centrated her attention upon the very imperfectly known little community 
of Mandaeans ‘segregated since the coming of Islam from those 
among whom they dwell by peculiarities of cult, custom, language, 
and religion’. Hitherto such information as has been available has 
come mainly from the casual observations of travellers, since the three 
months’ residence of Petermann in the marshes of Lower Iraq repre- 
sents the only actual field-work in the region, and neither he nor 
Siouffi got beyond a superficial acquaintance with the cults. The 
Arab authors were equally dependent on second-hand reports, and 
even the literary studies of Lidzbarski and Brandt have suffered from 
unfamiliarity with local conditions. Therefore Mrs Drower has sup- 
plied a very real need in relating what she has seen, heard, and 
observed of the Mandaeans during her long residence in the district. 

Working at first through the medium of Arabic, in addition to 
witnessing cults and ceremonies which sometimes lasted up to eighteen 
hours, she took down the legends verbatim, employing the colloquial 
speech of the common people of Iraq. All instruction and all the 
legends were given to her in Arabic, with an occasional Mandaean 
word, and from the priests she learned the details of the ritual used 
by them. When a ceremony could not be witnessed, careful enquiry 
was made about the procedure from as many people as possible to 
gain a correct impression of what took place. Various Mandaean 
centres were visited: in Iraq AlAmiarah, Qal'at Salih, Nasoriyah, 
Suq-esh-Shuyukh, and Halfayah ; in Persia Muhammerah and Ahwaz ; 
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but the author attaches most importance to the accounts of the Man- 
daean ritual meals, which she regards as being nearer to the Mazdean 
cults than to those of Marcionite or Nestorian Christianity. The ideas 
underlying the Mandaean and Parsi rites are identical, whereas those 
of primitive Christianity are more diffused. 

The core of Mandaean religion is ‘the ancient worship of the prin- 
ciples of Life and Fertility’, symbolized by ‘living water’ and light, 
the second great vivifying power which ‘bestows the gifts of health, 
strength, virtue, and justice’, The third essential of Mandaean 
religion is the ‘ belief in the immortality of the soul, and its close 
relationship with the souls of its ancestors, immediate and divine. 
Ritual meals are eaten in proxy for the dead; and the souls of the 
dead, strengthened and helped, give assistance and comfort to the souls 
of the living’. Religious duties consist for the laity of baptism, alms- 
giving, and good deeds (i.e. the performance of death-rites, observance 
of the cult of the dead, and avoidance of taboos). Dancing, acting, 
juggling, and music are forbidden by the puritanical Mandaeans, but 
with the spread of education and Iraqi government-schools and the 
lessening of priestly influence, these restrictions are breaking down, 
together with many ancient customs and beliefs. Few lay Mandaeans 
now know their own script or sacred books, as these studies are left 
to the priests, who are diminishing in number and are likely to dwindle 
more rapidly in the future. 

Not only is the priesthood hereditary, but it is hedged round with so 
many taboos and exacting conditions that it is almost impossible for it 
to be operative in modern society. Apart from the ‘clean’ family- 
history for the necessary number of generations, the incessant daily 
ablutions in flowing water render it ill-adapted to the conditions of 
city-life, while the supply of candidates is further restricted by the 
demand for an absolutely ‘ pure, sound, and perfect’ body. 

The second part of the volume is devoted to legends, magic, and 
folk-lore collected from a silversmith versed in Mandaean lore and 
devoted to his religion, who related the traditions he had learnt as a 
child. Some of the stories have been told again by other Mandaeans, 
priestly and lay, and are given with the narrators’ comments and 
explanations. So complete, in fact, is this record of the cults, customs, 
beliefs, and ethnology of this obscure and rapidly changing community, 
that all subsequent students will be compelled to have recourse to the 
researches of Mrs Drower, while theologians will turn to this book for 
the latest information concerning a sect which has been thought by 
some to have a bearing on the New Testament and especially the 
Fourth Gospel. E. O. Jamus. 
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Papstwahl und Kinigsrecht oder das Papstwahl-Konkordat von 1osg, by 
ANTON MICHEL. Pp. xvi+ 228. (Max Hueber Verlag, Miinchen, 
1936.) 


PROFESSOR MICHEL is to be congratulated on an incisive, penetrating, 
and highly successful study, in which a convincing picture of the relations 
of church and state on the eve of the Investiture Contest is drawn with 
a firm and bold hand. For it was a bold step to reopen the manifold 
issues bound up with the famous electoral decree of 1059, and one which 
could only be justified by new methods and sure results. Dr Michel 
cites some two hundred earlier writers on his subject, and it is natural 
that most of his points should have already been made by one or other 
of his predecessors ; but his great merit is to combine the work of earlier 
scholars in a convincing synthesis, and he can only do this because his 
book is based on three fundamental principles, which (it is safe to say) 
have never been more neglected than in the history of the period with 
which he is dealing: (i) to proceed from the certain to the uncertain 
(pp. 148, 155), (ii) to treat his authorities critically—‘ Die Quellen 
sind nicht auszugleichen, sondern zu richten’ (p. 55)—and (iii) not to 
interpret events in the light of what only later came to pass (pp. vii, 166). 
In this way he starts with a detailed and technical but indispensable 
consideration of the texts of the decree, proves word by word and 
phrase by phrase that the original text—which is now lost, but which 
can be reconstructed from the papal and imperial versions—was the 
work of Cardinal Humbertand representative of his clear-cut conceptions, 
and then goes on, building on this firm basis, to discuss the many topics 
of first-rate importance which were involved in the decree. The results 
are (in my view) assured, and they are important. Hildebrand, whose 
early activities have been uncritically magnified by a majority of scholars, 
falls into the background. ‘The differences between the two ‘ wings’ of 
the reforming party (Humbert and Damiani), which have been exaggerated 
into a sharp antithesis, are seen in perspective. Carolingian, Byzantine, 
and Ottonian consent—the essential background to the situation of 
1059—are carefully sifted (pp. 164 sqq.). ‘The patriciatus exercised by 
Henry III and Henry IV—which has long been a source of manifold 
confusion—is shewn (p. 203) to have nothing to do with the royal share 
in papal elections, but (like the Carolingian patriciat') is an extraordinary 
power, exercised where it is necessary to deal with charges against an 
already fully constituted pope. 

These are, perhaps, incidentals. The main body of the book, on the 
other hand, is devoted to a thorough and convincing analysis of the idea 


' Cf. K. Heldmann, Das Kaisertum Karls des Grossen (Weimar 1928), in 
particular cap. III. 
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of electio canonica' as it was conceived, not by one party or another but 
by all parties, papalist and royalist, in the period between Henry III's 
death and Gregory VII's accession. This question has many aspects ; 
but the one which, rightly, has commanded most attention is the place 
of royal consent in papal election, and the attitude adopted towards the 
crown by the author of the electoral decree of 1059. Stated in crass 
form, the question is whether the ‘ reformers’ responsible for the decree 
intended to exclude the king from the body of canonical electors. 
Dr Michel’s answer—proved, I think, up to the hilt—is negative. The 
object of the decree (so far as it related to the crown) was narrowly 
limited. Henry III’s great personal merits and his services to the 
church * had led (pp. 130, 144) to general acquiescence in a reversal of 
the canonical order of election: the king (whose participation was, 
in any case, decisive) had taken the initiative, whereas canonically his 
electio was the conclusive step in the chain of edectiones which constituted 
an election in the wider canonical sense. The object of the decree was 
to restore the canonical order, not to undermine the recognized rights 
of the king (p. 122). And in this sense it was acquiesced in on 
Henry IV’s behalf by the imperial government—was, indeed, concluded 
‘mediante eius nuntio Langobardiae, cancellario Wiberto’ (pp. 136 sqq.), 
and the whole settlement is therefore to be regarded as a concordat, a 
pactum (p. 140) entered into by the two parties ‘ut pax et concordia 
semper permaneat in sancta ecclesia’ (p. 145). 

It is not difficult to see the conclusions to which these views lead. 
Above all, the decree ‘cannot, as has been almost universally supposed, 
have been the cause of the serious conflict with the crown which soon 
followed’ (p. 148). Here Dr Michel follows Fetzer in attributing the 
conflict—again, in my view, correctly—to the alliance between the 
papacy and the ‘enemies of the Roman empire’, the Normans, an act 
which was regarded as tantamount to treason. There were, indeed, 
other causes—not least, perhaps, the Milanese question, though the 
authorities are anything but clear—which resulted in the condemnation 
of Nicholas II at a synod in the summer of 1060 (pp. 151-2) ; and it is 


1 Here the way was already prepared by Paul Schmid’s important book, Der 
Begriff der kanonischen Wahl in den Anfangen des Investiturstreits (Stuttgart 1926) ; 
but Dr. Michel—cf. particularly pp. 62 sqq., 105, 115—emphasizes some important 
modifications of Dr Schmid’s views. 

2 Cf. A. Fliche, La Reforme grégorienne 1 (Paris 1924), 105, where we read of 
‘Henri III dont la politique habile a fait plus de mal a I'Eglise sous des pieuses 
apparences, que les violences de Conrad II.’ This is sectarian history with a 
vengeance! Yet Prof. Michel, as well as Prof, Fliche, is a member of the Catholic 
Church, and not the least significant feature of his book is the proof it affords that 
the historian who bases his work on sound critical principles can rise above con- 
fessional differences. 
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to this episode, so critical and yet so vague, that both the uncanonical 
election of Alexander II and the elevation of Cadalus of Parma by the 
Lombard and German episcopate were due. This schism, which lasted 
from 1061 to 1072, created new antagonisms, and, as Dr Michel rightly 
says (p. 127), it was this schism and the consequent legal and doctrinal 
controversies which undermined the royal rights which had been 
established on a basis congenial to all parties in 1059. The papalist 
party, which is now rapidly becoming the Hildebrandine party, is 
increasingly unwilling to stand by Nicholas II’s concordat. But as far 
as the concordat itself is concerned, it is characteristic that all parties 
are agreed as to its terms, and that the Gregorians, to justify themselves 
and to avoid its consequences, have to resort to the facile, if dishonest, 
argument: ‘quod si hoc a Nycolao papa factum est, iniuste procul 
dubio et stultissime factum est, nec pro humana stultitia potest aut 
debet amittere suam dignitatem ecclesia ’. 

But it may be doubted whether Nicholas II’s attitude was so stupid 
as radical elements in the church found it to their benefit to suggest. 
He perceived—or rather Humbert perceived, for his influence is 
paramount—that a conflict with the state was neither inevitable nor in 
the best interests of the church. He recognized the legitimate interests 
of the crown in matters ecclesiastical. He refused to force conflict over 
matters of law and doctrine, but sought rather a compromise, by which the 
rights of both sides were saved. And his policy might have succeeded, 
but for political complications. It is here, in the political and not in 
the canonical field, that the origins of the so-called Investiture Contest 
are to be sought ; and it was only after political issues had produced a 
state of antagonism that the lead passed to the radical elements in the 
papal camp, against whose doubtful pretensions (p. 221) the crown had 
no alternative except to exalt its own claims. G. BARRACLOUGH. 


Maitre Simon et son Groupe: de Sacramentis, edited by HenR1 WEIs- 
WEILER, S.J., Appendice, Pierre le Mangeur: de Sacramentis, 
edited by Raymonp M. Martin, Q.P. (Spicilegium Sacrum 
Lovaniense, fasc. 17, Louvain, 1937.) 


Tuts volume is an important addition to the sacramentary and 
sententiary literature of the twelfth century. Master Simon’s work upon 
the Sacraments has been known for some time, but its relation to other 
similar treatises of the period, notably the Sententiae Divinitatis and a 
tractate upon the Sacraments preserved at Madrid, has been a matter 
of dispute. Through the discovery of additional manuscripts Fr Weis- 
weiler has been able to prove that both the Sententiae Divinitatis and 
the Madrid treatise were derived from Simon’s work. In a long 
introduction, which covers more than two hundred pages, the editor 
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discusses in full the doctrines held by Simon, comparing them at great 
length with those contained in the derived treatises and with the thought 
of the scholars of the Abailardian school. This introduction is indeed 
a very valuable and authoritative account of the doctrines of the 
Sacraments which were current in the middle of the twelfth century, 
The work of editing the treatise itself leaves nothing to be desired. 

The treatise which Fr Martin adds to the volume is much more than 
an appendix. It is a careful edition of a work upon the Sacraments 
which is attributed in the manuscripts to Petrus Comestor. As yet the 
corpus of the latter’s writings is not established, but both from analogies 
in his known authentic works and from statements made by contempo- 
raries Fr Martin shews that the attribution of the work to Petrusis justified. 
The treatise itself is later in date than that of Simon ; the editor puts it 
between 1165 and 1170, when Petrus was teaching at Notre Dame, for 
it is essentially a book used in lecturing. Toa large extent it is dependent 
upon the Sentences of Peter the Lombard. The publication of these two 
works is a valuable addition to the growing library of printed twelfth- 
century theological texts. 


Studies in the Life of Robert Kilwardby, O.P., by ELLEN M. F. SomMER- 
SECKENDORFF, Dissertationes Historicae, fasc. viii. (Istituto Storico 
Domenicano, Roma, 1937.) 


THAT comparatively little work has been done on the life of Robert 
Kilwardby, the first Dominican to become archbishop of Canterbury, 
makes the appearance of a book on the subject especially welcome. For 
his early years, indeed up to his election as Provincial in 1261, our sources 
are slight, but naturally when Kilwardby became a public figure the 
material is far greater. Mrs Sommer-Seckendorff has much to say of the 
Dominicans under Kilwardby’s rule and of the problems which faced 
him when he went to Canterbury. She describes his interest in the newly 
founded Merton College of which he was Visitor, his diplomatic work in 
connexion with Edward’s Welsh policy, and his care for the religious 
foundations both in his diocese and in the province. A final chapter is 
devoted to his philosophical position, in which his relation to the thought 
of Aquinas is discussed. An analysis of his book, the De ortu, shews 
clearly that, while Kilwardby was much influenced by the philosophy of 
Aristotle, he rejected many of the theses of Aquinas, as for instance upon 
the composition of matter and divine illumination. Mrs Sommer- 
Seckendorff also prints a sermon by Kilwardby as well as some of his 
correspondence. Her biography is certainly interesting and most care- 
fully done, but it suffers from being somewhat drawn out. The final 
chapter on the other hand might well have been enlarged to include 
more detail of the archbishop’s thought. J. G. Sixes, 
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Statuta Capitulorum Generalium Ordinis Cisterciensis ab anno 1116 ad 
annum 1786, edidit Dom JosrpHus-M' Canivez, Ord. Cist. Ref. 
Vol. V. Pp. xii+768. (Bibliothéque de la Revue d’Histoire 
Ecclésiastique. Fasc. 13. 1937.) 


Vo.umeE V of the Statutes of the General Chapters of the Cistercian 
Order covers the years from 1457 to 1490. It is a record mainly of 
difficulties and disorders. The General Chapters endeavoured to cope 
with them, but with scant success, for the growth of nationalism was 
inimical to the central government of the Order, and financial strin- 
gency hampered the efforts of the General Chapters in every direction. 
The most interesting subject is the business relating to the Cistercian 
colleges in the Universities of Paris and Oxford. In 1464 some of 
the students of St Bernard’s College in Paris were kept so short of 
money by the abbots of their monasteries that perhaps for this reason 
some of them produced forged documents and false witnesses to enable 
them to take their degrees before they had completed the full period 
of residence. St Bernard’s College at Oxford did not flourish. The 
prior of Buckfast, who was appointed as provisor for eight years in 
1460, was permitted to hold his office and keep his lodging in that 
Devonshire monastery whenever he retired there to pursue his own 
studies. It is evident that the provisor had a difficult task. The 
General Chapter intervened on behalf of the Irish monks who came to 
study in Oxford, and decreed that they should have the same rights 
and privileges as their English brethren. In 1464 the General Chapter 
learnt that the prior of Buckfast was absent from Oxford most of the 
year, and the students did as they pleased ; instructions were sent that 
he should be compelled to reside continuously in Oxford or be deprived. 
In 1482 little progress had been made in the building of the college. 
The visitations of abbots were ineffective in checking irregularities 
and disorders in some of the monasteries, and in 1488 the General 
Chapter heard with dismay that the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York, supported by the King, had obtained bulls from the Pope which 
infringed the privileges of the Cistercian Order, and instructions were 
sent from Citeaux to offer strenuous opposition to the archbishops and 
to appeal to the Pope against the bulls. Rose GRAHAM. 


Calvin and the Reformation, by JAMES MACKINNON. Pp. x, 302; 
(Longmans, London, 1936.) 


Tue Regius Professor-Emeritus of Ecclesiastical History at Edinburgh 
here adds to his four volumes on Luther a single companion volume on 
Calvin, a ‘ pendant on a smaller scale’. 

The book would hardly claim to be a contribution to current research 
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since it makes no exhaustive use of the Ofera Ca/vini—admittedly a. 
formidable task—and ignores several important monographs written . 
since the war. It aims, however, at giving a critical evaluation of 

Calvin’s significance as the organizing genius and systematic theologian 

of Protestantism, and as the vindicator of the freedom of the Reformation 

Church against the growing Erastianism of the Reformation State. 

Church history is always alive and interesting in Dr Mackinnon’s 
hands, and in this workmanlike survey there is not a dull page. Its 
admirable lay-out alone would ensure its value as a text-book. Further, 
in spite of Dr Mackinnon’s fundamental lack of sympathy with Calvin’s 
theological presuppositions, he is scrupulously fair in a field where it is 
notoriously easy to be partisan. Significant figures such as Bolsec, 
Castellio, Philibert Berthelier, or De Trie are faithfully appraised, and 
the pivotal chapter on Servetus—for all its severity—is no mere eulogy 
of a martyr for the principle of liberty of conscience. 

It should be noted, however, that on p. 147 Dr Mackinnon seems to 
accept the familiar statement, which received damaging criticism from 
Karl Holl in rgo9, that Servetus’s intention was ‘merely to pass through 
Geneva on his way to Italy, not to propagate his doctrine or to sow 
dispeace in the Genevan Church’. But, apart from other evidence 
as to Servetus’s motives, a letter from the Genfer Rat to the Eidgenossen 
asserts decisively that Servetus received not only money but lodging 
and encouragement (‘ Uffenthalt und Gunst’) from Calvin’s enemy 
Perrin, ‘dermassen dass der Perrin der dazumal Syndicat war in der 
Verurteilung nicht gegenwirtig sein wollte’ (Opera xx 438; I have 
modernized the German.) So far from being an innocent and passive 
victim, Servetus seems to have been at least the rash and persistent 
aggressor, whose heresy was viewed with as little sympathy by Genevan 
magistrates in the sixteenth century as Marxist agitation would be by 
the secret police in central Europe to-day. 

Dr Mackinnon is also inclined to make too much of Calvin’s personal 
initiative and activity, not to say power, in the struggles which finally 
produced the Genevan ‘ Theocracy’. He often writes as though the 
Reformer dictated his will to a reluctant magistracy and people whereas, 
notoriously enough, Calvin did not always get his own way. The civic 
authorities sometimes overruled his dearest projects and he could do 
nothing but accept the fact. Moreover, the very features in Genevan 
life which are so often put down to Calvin’s personal tyranny continued 
unchanged long after his death. On p. tog Dr Mackinnon says that 
Calvin ‘shrank from no barbarity’ in order to crush the Perrinist 
opposition, but he goes beyond the evidence. Is it certain that the 
words of Calvin’s letter to Farel—videbimus tamen ante biduum, ut spero, 
quid illis extorqueat quaestio (Op. xv 693)—mean torture, as Mackinnon 

XXXIX. 
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asserts? Even so, the guaestio was the act of the magistrates, who acted 
independently and needed no prompting from Calvin. 

This book recognizes the importance of Calvin’s historic achievement 
and occasionally even admires it, but serious students will regret that 
so learned and lucid a study should be marred throughout by querulous 
attacks not only on the specifica differentia of the Reformer’s theology 
but on some of the basic presuppositions of the Christian faith itself. 
And phrases such as ‘Calvin the infallible’, or ‘he evidently believed 
in dosing them with religion’, or ‘Calvin’s pet doctrine’ (a reference to 
predestination) smack of the oditer dicta of the lecture-room rather than 
of the considered evaluation of a massive theological system. 

The fact is that Calvin is here steadily condemned on two counts. 
He is not a nineteenth-century Liberal ; further, he holds the central, 
classic faith of Christendom, even to the extent of accepting whole- 
heartedly the Christology of the great creeds, and saying of the first four 
oecumenical councils—‘ nihil enim continent quam puram et nativam 
scripturae interpretationem’. Such premisses conflict so violently with 
Dr Mackinnon’s that he cannot examine them with serious sympathy ; 
with the result that his two chapters on Calvin as Theologian which 
ought, presumably, to be the heart of his book, are its sketchiest and 
least satisfactory part. The complaint on p. 231 is typical: ‘it is 
dogma, the dogma of original sin, not science, that Calvin teaches’ (my 
italics). 

It is disappointing that this account of Calvin’s theology is little more 
than a running précis of the definitive French edition of the Justitutes, 
and that we still have to wait for anything in the English language 
comparable to the work of interpretation which is being done on the 
Continent by Bohatec and Peter Barth, or by Gloede in his careful 
Theologia naturalis bei Calvin. 

Lord Eustace Percy observes at the outset of his recent work on 
John Knox that ‘it is useless to write of such a man’s life in terms of 
comfortable certainties—to show him off from the standpoint of Presby- 
terian orthodoxy, or to show him up from the standpoint of nine- 
teenth-century Liberalism’. What is true of Knox is certainly true of 
his master Calvin. J. S. WHALE. 


La Conception Sociologique de I’ Ecuménicité dans la pensée religieuse 
russe contemporaine, by CASIMIR SWIETLINSKI (Docteur és Sciences 
Sociales). Pp. 163. (Librairie Philosophique, J. Vrin, Paris, 
1938.) 


Dr SwiEtTLinskI, a Polish Roman Catholic scholar, has undertaken 
a critical examination of the Doctrine of Oecumenicity, or ‘ sobornaia’ 
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in modern Russian orthodox theology. He offers a detailed treatment 
supported by quotations of the subject in the works of Khomiakoff, 
Soloviev, Boulgahoff, and Berdiaeff. It is an interesting point that 
the theology of none of them has passed without question in the 
Orthodox Church. In his second part he examines the sources of 
their ideas with special reference to the Platonic Fathers (Athanasius, 
the Cappadocians, and Cyril of Alexandria), the sociological school of 
Comte, Spencer, Mauss, and Duckheim, and the monist tradition 
of Spinoza and Hegel. 

His main thesis is that the organic theory of the Church ignores the 
meaning and value of the individual. He is treated as functional, 
almost as adjectival. Unity and Holiness, Life and Truth are the 
possessions not so much of the individual as of the whole Church. It 
is perhaps ironical that a Polish Roman Catholic scholar should act as 
champion of the individual against a Russian theory which has been 
applied to the vindication of the rights and responsibilities of the laity 
against the predominance of the Hierarchy and even the decisions of 
Councils. 

The analysis of sources is carefully and interestingly worked out. 
The collocation of the Platonic Fathers and the French Sociologists is 
sufficiently startling. The influence of the former is, of course, a 
commonplace of orthodox theology and Dr Swietlinski would have 
made us immeasureably more his debtors if he had expanded this part 
of his work. The close and careful study of the Sociologists is perhaps 
the best chapter of the book but it has a doubtful relevance to his 
main theme. As he is the first to admit, between the rich super- 
naturalism of the Orthodox and the Sociological Absolute, the Grand 
Etre of Comte, there is little in common. The former, as good 
Platonists, equate the Ideal and the Real, the latter finds the Logical 
and the Moral reducible to the Social. Sociologically, they have certain 
similarities but what is primary to the one is secondary to the other. 
Even the sociological aspects of orthodoxy are rooted in the super- 
natural, A few brief pages are devoted to the tradition of Monism as 
a possible source. But while the influence of Hegel and Spinoza is 
continually cropping up in unexpected philosophical contexts, the 
orthodox tradition owes more to Plato. No doubt the ‘ unio mystica’ 
always hovers on the brink of a theoretical monism and the Russian 
tradition is not exempt from such fatal tendencies. But its emphasis 
on ‘theiosis’, divinization, or deification and on the Church as a 
‘theanthropic organism’ or divine-human society does not amount, 
taken strictly, either to some almost Monophysite monstrosity or to the 
denial of the uniqueness alike of God and man. It must be seen in 
the setting of Plato’s root conviction that man’s true end is in God 
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and that the ultimate metaphysical Real cannot be other than the 
Spiritual ideal. 

In brief, Dr Swietlinski has rightly called attention to the frequent 
obscurities and exaggerations of modern Russian theology, but they are 
not enough either to justify, in its present form, his account of the origins 
of the concept or to require his paradoxical vindication of the individual 
life and conscience. H. E. W. Turner. 


Causality and Implication, by D. J. B. Hawkins. Pp. 122. (Sheed 
and Ward, London, 1937.) 


TuE problem of this book may seem very remote from anything 
connected with theology. This, however, is not the case, for the 
following reason. Many thinkers to-day tend to take a purely empirical 
view of knowledge which reduces a friori reasoning to a mere manipula- 
tion of symbols and would regard it as senseless to ask for the reason 
of events or to assert the existence of any rational connexion in the 
real world. If such a view came to be generally accepted it would 
certainly not be a matter of indifference to the theologian. Now 
causality has always been a stumbling-block to empiricism. Science, 
even modern science, really assumes causality in making predictions 
about occurrences not yet observed. In doing so it goes beyond 
experience, for we have not experienced the unobserved, and it seems, 
at first sight at least, to be assuming that events have reasons and 
asking for these reasons. Hence the importance of the issue about 
causality. One school of thinkers hold that, since we can argue from 
the cause to the effect, this must mean that there is a relation of logical 
implication between them, so that the world bears some resemblance 
to a logical system, another that causation is reducible to regular 
sequence, i.e. the mere brute fact that two kinds of event always or 
usually go together, that we must take this as ultimate, and that there is 
no such thing as giving a reason for it. The author of this book favours 
the former view. 

On its historical side the book is admirable: it shows great learning 
and great ability to summarize the learning in a brief, relevant, and 
intelligible fashion. The constructive part of the work, in which the 
author tries to put forward his own solution, I should rate less highly, 
not because I disagree with its general principles—the reverse is the 
case—but because his account of it seems to me to lack coherence and 
clarity. Accepting the view that causality involves implication, he 
defines implication as a conjunction of universals, but does not make 
clear the connexion between this definition and the specific problems 
of the book, and does not give any defence against the charge that such 
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a definition would do away with the necessity in the relation. Nor 
does his account of induction seem to me to connect organically, as it 
should, with his account of causation. But the book may be strongly 
recommended to anybody who is interested in the problems of causation 
raised by Hume. The philosophic reader will find a great deal of 
interest and a great deal that throws light on what is one of the most 
important problems of philosophy. A. C. Ewinc. 


What Happened at Pentecost, and Other Papers, by the Rev. H. J. 
Wotnerspoon, D. D. Pp. xxiii+183. (T. and T. Clark, Edin- 
burgh, 1937-) 

Tuis collection of a selection of Dr Wotherspoon’s papers, published 
nearly eight years after his death, has something of the character of a 
memorial volume. It contains an introductory account of his life and 
of his place in the recent history of the Church of Scotland, and a 
number of theological papers, characteristically terse and, in the best 
sense, dogmatic. The connected group of papers from which the book 
takes its title is a carefully reasoned contribution to the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit, arguing that what happened at Pentecost was not simply a 
coming of the Spirit in greater fullness, but a new beginning in which 
the work of the Spirit in the Incarnation was fulfilled in His work in the 
Church, making available to the whole Body its own essential life in 
Christ. 

The other papers in the volume deal with closely related themes, 
working out the doctrine of the Trinity and the foundations of worship 
in dogma with refreshing precision and clarity. 


The Catholic Doctor,by Fr A. Bonnar, O.F.M., D.D. Pp. xi+ 181. 
(Burns, Oates, and Washbourne, London, 1937.) 


Tuts book is intended to give a Roman Catholic doctor all the 
instruction which he needs in his practice in connexion with the applica- 
tion of Canon Law. It deals not only with such matters of present need 
as the rite of baptism in its application to every conceiveable case, but 
with issues of present and future controversy, such as euthanasia, steriliza- 
tion of the unfit, birth-control, and eugenics generally, and psycho- 
analysis. There can be no question of its competence or of its practical 
completeness. It is extremely full and clear-cut on the medical side and 
entirely decisive in the view which it necessarily takes upon these very 
debated questions. And it is a model of clear thinking from the point 
of view of moral theology. ‘To that extent it will be of importance to 
others than the doctors for whom it is intended, since it shews perfectly 
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clearly how the postulates of Canon Law work out in their detailed 
application. 

For that very reason it is a book that invites close and detailed 
criticism and argument, but such criticism would be out of place here, 
as it would necessarily be controversial, being concerned with funda- 
mental propositions which are, for those who accept them, matters of 
the faith. It may suffice to indicate one point at which long and 
detailed analysis of principles seems to be necessary. The postulate 
that the human foetus acquires an inalienable right to live from the 
moment of conception is by no means as simple as it sounds, and in 
the canons here cited and their application it is made to carry a very 
heavy responsibility. 

It is a pity that at certain points, as in the discussions of euthanasia 
and sterilization, the author permits himself to use the weapon of ridicule. 
This weakens rather than strengthens the stringency and clarity of his 
argument, which is quite strong enough to command the respect even 
of those who cannot accept it in its entirety. L. W. GRENSTED. 


The Candle of the Lord. Studies in the Cambridge Platonists, by 
W. C. pe Pautey, Professor of Systematic Theology, Trinity 
College, University of Toronto. Pp. 248. (S.P.C.K., 1937.) 


THE saying in Proverbs xx 27 that ‘the spirit of man is the candle 
of the Lord’ was a favourite text with religiously minded English 
thinkers of the seventeenth century, especially with those who are 
generally called ‘the Cambridge Platonists’. Prof. de Pauley has 
taken it as a suitable title for a series of studies on this group of 
writers and on some others of the same period who may be reckoned 
along with them as defenders of the claim of human reason to be 
regarded as our divinely appointed guide to the knowledge of God— 
not, of course, to the exclusion of revelation, but in close co-operation 
with it when vouchsafed. Of the authors whom he has selected for 
illustration—Benjamin Whichcote, John Smith, Ralph Cudworth, 
Henry More, Richard Cumberland, Nathaniel Culverwel, George 
Rust, and Edward Stillingfleet-—-he quotes references to this text from 
all but three; and he adds another from Locke’s Reasonableness of 
Christianity. That philosopher, by the way, also alludes to it in the 
Essay concerning Human Understanding, i 1 § 5. 

Prof. de Pauley’s book, if it makes no important contribution to our 
knowledge or understanding of the Cambridge Platonists, may be read 
with pleasure and profit. Beside the chapters dealing with the men 
mentioned above, it contains one on the relations between Whichcote 
and Jeremy Taylor (whom Prof. de Pauley considers to have been, 
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presumably in William James's—or rather Francis Newman’s—sense of 
the phrase, ‘once-born’), and an appendix including, beside his brief 
extracts from Andrewes and Laud respectively, an account of Calvin’s 
thought, against whose predominant influence on the theology of their 
university in the early years of the century the Cambridge Platonists 
represent a notable reaction. This deals sympathetically with the great 
Reformer, of whom Prof. de Pauley says, truly enough, that he and 
Whichcote ‘ quenched their thirst at the waters that flow from the same 
spiritual rock’ (p. 231). But Whichcote and his successors would have 
desired to qualify by an appeal to their favourite text a passage from 
the Jnstitutes (III. xxi. 2, cited by Prof. de Pauley, p. 243) to the effect 
that the Scriptural revelation (verbum Domini) is unicum lumen quod 
ad percipiendum quicquid de ipso (sc. Deo) conspici oportet nobis prae- 
/uceat; and it is worthy of remark that Prov. xx 27 is not to be found 
in the index of Bible passages quoted in Calvin’s principal work. 

In the chapter on Whichcote, Prof. de Pauley rightly calls attention 
to Shaftesbury’s indebtedness to him; for through Shaftesbury, as 
Prof. Cassirer has shewn, the Cambridge Platonists exercised an 
indirect but important influence on the subsequent course of philo- 
sophical speculation in Germany. It may be added that Cudworth, 
as well as Whichcote, was an object of Shaftesbury’s admiration. On 
p- 32 it is said that by ‘the reformed church’ Whichcote means ‘ the 
church of England’; but he would probably not have intended to 
speak of this alone under that name. 

In the study of John Smith the possible influence of Herbert of 
Cherbury might have been pointed out on p. 73 and the unquestion- 
able influence of Descartes on p. 77. 

When (p. 108) it is observed that Cudworth does not appear to 

‘attribute cosmic function to the Holy Spirit’, it should have been 
mentioned that the //igher though not the ‘ Zower Mundane Soul’ is 
identified with the third Person of the Trinity in the Jnéellectual 
System, p. 

In the account (p. 164) of Culverwel’s discussion of the relations of 
faith and reason there is an unfortunate slip. We should read in 
1. 16 ‘the greater’ not ‘the lesser light of faith’. The Zsser light is 
reason, which is ‘ but the candle of the Lord’. 

It is probably not with intention that Prof. de Pauley appears on 
p. 83 to attribute the famous comparison of God to ‘a Circle whose 
centre is everywhere and its circumference nowhere’ to Henry More, 
who himself only gives it as the saying of ‘some ancient philosophers’. 
But the note on p. 106 about the ‘trilogy’, as Prof. de Pauley calls it, 
of ‘ power, wisdom and goodness’ in God, which he finds in Calvin 
and in the Thirty-nine Articles and traces to Wisdom vii 24 ff, shews 
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that he is not aware of its importance in the history of the doctrine of 
the Trinity, and has not remembered either Abelard’s use of it or the 
inscription over the gate of Dante’s He/l. 

It would probably have been better not to introduce essentially 
modern phrases like ‘value’ (as there used) on p. 54 or ‘sublimated’ 
(on p. 106) without an indication that they are not part of the vocabu- 
lary of the authors of whom an account is being given nor belong to 
ways of thinking with which they would have been familiar. 

On p. 146 we find the following very puzzling remark. ‘More says 
that the moral tone of the middle life is “ such as that with which it is 
conjoined, whether Good or Bad, Divine or Animal”. In the latter 
event, a whole crop of undesirable characteristics sprout and grow’, 
among them ‘the spirit of eroticism generally, which impels to compos- 
ing hymns or to theologizing abstracts about mere ideas’. Reference 
to the original passage (Grand Mystery of Goodness, p. 83) shews that 
More said nothing so difficult to understand. Speaking of the Reason 
when subordinated to the ‘animal life’ and occupied in devising 
means for the satisfaction of animal desires, he observes that it ‘some- 
times associates to itself the help of Poetry’ which then celebrates 
‘victories in bloody warre’ by ‘triumphant songs’, the abuse of wine 
by ‘catches’, and ‘that polluted Goddess the terrestrial Venus’ by 
‘impure Sonnets’, and, moreover, even composes ‘ devout hymns’ to 
the saints or to God, describing ‘the pleasures and riches of Paradise, 
though they’, that is, the poets, ‘never came there, nor, it maybe, 
never will do’. CrLeMeEnt C. J. Wess. 


The Gospel of God and the Authority of the Church, by WicFReD L. 
Knox and R. Viper. Pp. viit+t149. (Hodder and 
Stoughton, Ltd., London, 1937.) 


WHATEVER may be the shortcomings of the authors of this challenging 
and readable book, lack of clarity in the statement and expression of 
their views is not one of them. This is no volume of half-lights in which 
the reader can only with difficulty make out what it is precisely that is 
being said. Or, to vary the metaphor, the authors do not lower their 
voices. They speak out with the assurance of men who are making a 
pronouncement and wish it to be audible and intelligible to all. 

It is a short book, and the authors cannot give the fullness of their 
reasons for what they believe, yet they supply argumentative backing for 
their views, especially at the more controversial points. That is specially 
true of the second part of the book, where they are dealing with the 
question of authority and are opposing the conception of infallible 
authority, in whatever form it has been held ; but they should not have 
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tried to strengthen the empirical arguments against ecclesiastical 
infallibility by the unwarranted assertion that the attitude of confidence 
in it is ‘logically impossible’. Positively, they connect doctrine and 
experience closely together, and their claim for the Church of England 
is that it ‘admits and includes the widest variety of practical Christian 
experience’ and that ‘it allows to its members, and especially to its 
theologians, a wider intellectual freedom than any other Church’, an 
opinion which will probably surprise Congregationalists. But I doubt 
whether one could point to any other book which puts so plainly and 
forcibly the particular notion of authority which one associates with a 
rigorously Liberal Anglo-Catholicism. If it fulfils the hopes and, I think 
I may say, the expectations of its defenders, it will prove a powerful 
force making for unity over a wide field of Christian opinion. 

Where I am not satisfied with their exposition is in the important 
page they devote to the subject of revelation. They do not seem to me 
to do justice to the fact, of which, of course, they are well aware, that 
revelation foreruns experience, and in their manner of description they 
give the most unfavourable impression of the idea of revelation to which 
they are opposed. To speak of that idea as involving, ‘in effect’ the 
equation of revelation with ‘a set of propositions, fixed and static’, is 
to leave on one side the fact that the revelation is, on any showing, not 
simply such a set of propositions, since the revelation is primarily in act 
and not in statement, and, secondly, to overlook the truth that is inherent 
in the position attacked. For instance, the statement that Christ died 
for our sins is one proposition. I do not see how it can rightly be 
described as other than ‘fixed and static’. The denial of it would be 
a denial of that Gospel which the authors outline with fervour in the 
first part of the book. 

As to the substance of that Gospel the authors speak with a definiteness 
that, up to a point, would satisfy those who in the second part of the 
volume might find themselves in considerable disagreement. Jesus 
Christ is not only a Word of God. ‘ He is ¢he Word of God. God’s last 
word to the world has been spoken, so that there is nothing more to be 
said’. Form-criticism they discuss briefly and judiciously, and their 
refusal to believe that the sources out of which the Gospels were compiled 
are mainly stories invented for pious edification is finally based on the 
fact that ‘the Figure of Jesus in the Gospels is one of overwhelming 
consistency’. As to miracles, including the nature of the Lord’s 
resurrection, they adopt a non-committal attitude. With regard to the 
work of Christ, while they by no means omit its redemptive character, 
they make less mention of the place of the Cross in relation to the 
Gospel of God than one can regard as in line with the witness of the 
New Testament. J. K. Moztey. 
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The Philosophical Basis of Mysticism. by THomas Hywet HuGHEs, 
M.A., D. Litt. Pp. x+436. (T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh, 1937.) 


Tuts book hardly fulfils its claim to provide a philosophical interpreta- 
tion of its subject, since it is less a sustained attempt to probe the 
speculative issues which invest mysticism than a descriptive survey of 
the characteristic elements in mystical experience. Among its merits 
are its orderly and well-proportioned treatment and its easy style ; and 
as an introduction to the subject it will have its usefulness. But it suffers 
from being built up too much on secondary sources, as the following list 
of entries (which gives all proper names with more than 12 references) 
in Dr Hughes’s index will shew : E. Underhill (28 references), W. James 
(23), Plotinus and Inge (20 each,—a happy conjunction !), J. B. Pratt 
and Delacroix (19 each), St Theresa (18), W. E. Hocking (16), Rufus 
Jones (15), St Paul (14), St Augustine, St John of the Cross, Roger 
Bastide and J. H. Leuba (13 each). The book is somewhat lacking in 
originality, and there is no indication that its author has made a really 
thorough study of any of the mystics he mentions. In method, the 
treatise is in almost every respect an exact antithesis to von Hiigel’s 
Mystical Element in Religion. 

Dr Hughes has no doubts as to the religious significance and value 
of mysticism, though it is perhaps a littie strange to find the Principal 
of a Theological College who sets such store by it holding that among 
the mystics the pagan Plotinus was ‘the greatest of them’ (p. 92). It 
is not easy to agree that ‘the assertion of individuality’ is one of the 
essential marks of mysticism in view of the pantheistic leanings of so 
many mystics, though the reviewer would not wish to argue that the 
charge of pantheism, so frequently made against them, is incapable of 
refutation. In places the author's historical generalizations are un- 
expected. On page 43 we read: ‘In Germany, when the Kantian philo- 
sophy had reached its zenith in the absolute idealism of Hegel, followed 
by the rationalism of the ///umination, there arises a definitely mystical 
movement in the Romanticism of Schleiermacher.’ It would have been 
interesting to have heard more of Wolff’s reactions to the system of 
a philosopher who was not born until fourteen years after his own 
death. F. L. Cross. 
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CHRONICLE 


A CHRONICLE OF NEW TESTAMENT ARTICLES 
IN GERMAN PERIODICALS DURING THE 
YEAR 1937 


(excluding Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft) 


The Editors are indebted to Dr G. Kittel of Tiibingen for under- 
taking to provide this Chronicle for the /. 7..S.; to Dr W, Gutbrod of 
Tiibingen for the Chronicle itself; and to the Rev. W. F. Flemington 
for translating it into English. 


TextuaL Criticism. H. Seesemann ‘ Die Bedeutung des Chester- 
Beatty Papyrus fiir die Textkritik der Paulusbriefe’." | The author 
shews by individual examples that the papyrus contains an ‘unedited’ 
text dating from about 200 and yet confirms on the whole our previously 
known text, especially that based on the recension of Hesychius. 

ArcHagoLocy. H. v. Kaltenborn-Stachau ‘Die Alteste bisher be- 
kannte christliche Originalurkunde’.? An account is given here of two 
‘Rotas-Opera’ cryptograms which were discovered in Pompeii and are 
therefore earlier than 79. These cryptograms are probably to be 
interpreted as a concealed form of the Lord’s Prayer, and if so they are 
thereby actually proved to be the earliest original Christian documents. 

Further reference may be made to H. v. Schinebeck ‘ Altchristliche 
Grabdenkmiiler und antike Grabgebrauche in Rom ’.* 

Contemporary Reticions. Pfister ‘ Herakles und Christus ’.* 
Pfister’s aim is to prove that the Hellenistic-Greek picture of Herakles 
as a man who won for himself immortality and divinity through super- 
human labour and suffering served as a picture preparing the way for 
the conception of Jesus set forth in the Gospels. 

Leo Baeck ‘ Der “Menschensohn”’.® ‘The author argues that the 
non-apocalyptic use of the expression ‘Son of Man’ in the Gospels is 
later than Revelation and the Epistle of Barnabas and is a result of the 
dogmatic controversy between the Church and Gnosticism, the old 
apocalyptic expression understood in a Greek sense being used to 
denote the human nature of the Redeemer. 

EXEGESIS AND IntTRopucTION. H. Windisch ‘Das 4. Evangelium 


Theologische Blatter 1937, pp- 92 ff. (Th. Bl.) 

° Pastoralblatter 1937, pp. 561 ff. 

5 Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft 1937, pp. 6off. (A. f. RW.) 

* Ibid. pp. 42 ff. 

5 Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judentums 1937, pp. 12ft. 
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und Johannes’.!| Windisch here offers a contribution to the problem 
concerning the witness of the Fourth Gospel to itself and examines 
particularly the passages which speak of the ‘ Beloved Disciple’. 

G. Eichholz‘ Glaube und Liebe im 1. Johannesbrief’.? After some 
fundamental observations on the duty and possibility of understanding 
the New Testament from its own secret centre, Jesus Christ, Eichholz tries 
to apply this method to the problem indicated. 

K. Bornhduser ‘Der Pfahl im Fleisch’. Bornhauser rejects the 
interpretation of the ‘thorn in the flesh’ of 2 Cor. xii as a form of 
illness. The term probably refers to a Satanical power designed to 
hinder and thwart Paul’s work. 

New TESTAMENT THEOLOGY. In line with the general tendency of 
contemporary New Testament work in Germany the chief emphasis 
in N.T. articles is placed on theological questions, and on historical 
questions only in so far as these are closely bound up with theological 
questions. Naturally within such restricted limits no complete survey 
of these articles can be offered. 

O. Bauernfeind ‘Wachsen in allen Stiicken’.‘ The article is a con- 
tribution to the problem of the ‘ orders’ of the community in the New 
Testament. It is shewn for example in relation to the events described 
in Acts vi, how side by side with progressive differentiation the unity 
of the community is at the same time emphatically exhibited and 
where necessary restored. From the apostles there proceeds a centri- 
petal force, although in respect of organization they have not a position 
of absolute pre-eminence. Other examples also are used to shew how 
the unity of the apostolic church works itself out from its Head, 
namely Christ, precisely in the very questions which seem to lead to 
separation. 

ZL. Brun ‘ Der kirchliche Einheitsgedanke im Urchristentum’*® pro- 
ceeds in a similar direction. Brun exhibits in respect of the different 
historical periods of early Christianity the chief unifying forces which 
prevent disintegration. The source of all these bonds of union is the 
unity of God and the unity of His revelation in Jesus Christ. But 
there did not exist a unified and rigid organization from the beginning. 

Further may be mentioned an article by X. Xarner ‘ Die Stellung 
des Apostels Paulus im Urchristentum’.* Karner proves that the 
deep cleavage so often asserted to exist between Paul and the primitive 
community has no reality. It is precisely in its Christological centre 


1 Th. Bl. 1937, pp. 144 ff. 

2 Evangelische Theologie 1937, pp. 411 ff. (Ev. Theol.) 

Die Furche 1937, pp. 383 ff. 

* Zeitschrift fir systematische Theologie 1937, pp. 465 ff. (Z. syst. Th.) 
5 Ibid. pp. 86 ff. ® Ibid. pp. 142 ff. 
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that the preaching of Paul is in agreement with that of the primitive 
community. 

The central point of the New Testament message, the Resurrection 
of Jesus, is the subject of an article by G. Xiétel ‘ Die Auferstehung 
Jesu’.’ The question is viewed in its relation to the historical question 
concerning the rise of the primitive community. The different hypo- 
theses which have already been suggested to explain the Resurrec- 
tion narratives are discussed, and then the common and decisive 
features of the narratives themselves are exhibited. The aim is not 
exactly to prove thereby the truth of the unified New Testament 
interpretation of the events narrated in these accounts, but rather to 
set it forth in its own character as an interpretation adequate to the 
facts and therefore one demanding faith. 

The important question concerning the relation of State and Church 
is dealt with by X. Z. Schmidt in ‘Das Gegeniiber von Kirche und 
Staat in der Gemeinde des N.T.’.?, Viewed from without Christ and 
Caesar, Church and State seem to be two concurrent powers on 
the same plane. Viewed from within the case is different. The 
Church prays for the State and submits to it, yet at the same time 
it exercises towards it the office of guardian, in that it raises a protest 
against its attitude of absolutism. 

A longer series of articles on Paul is provided by AZ. Schlunk,’ 
especially from the standpoint of Paul’s missionary work. He exhibits 
the foundations, the main tendencies, the methods, and the guiding 
principles of his work. Paul was first and foremost a missionary; as 
missionary he was a theologian ; and as theologian he was a founder 
of the Church. Throughout he was a witness to Jesus. 

W. G. Kummel ‘Der Glaube im N.T., seine katholische und 
reformatorische Deutung’.* The character of the different forms of 
faith-consciousness in Judaism, in the Gospels, in Paul, John, and the 
Catholic Epistles is exhibited and an examination made of the meaning 
of faith in Roman Catholic and Reformation theology. 

R. Frick ‘Jesu Seelsorge und unser seelsorgerlicher Dienst’.® A 
true care for the soul puts before man the decision between faith and 
unbelief in concrete terms. Jesus does this in that He binds man to 
Himself and so to God. This is illustrated in detail by examples. 
In our care for the soul we must not ourselves imitate this but rather 
witness to this decisive significance of Jesus. 

Several articles are concerned with the problem of the Last Supper, 
Of the ‘present position of the debate and the literature of the last 


) Deutsche Theologie 1937, pp. 133 ff. 2 Th. Bl. 1937, pp. 1 ff. 
3 Neue Allgemeine Missionsseitschrift 1937, pp. 1 ff. etc. 
‘ Th. Bl. 1937, pp. 209 ff. 5 Pastoraltheologie 1937, pp. 268 ff. 
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decade £. Lohmeyer’ gives a comprehensive account. He goes on to 
describe the problems most prominently discussed at the present time, 
and then divides the question into two main divisions : (1) The Last Sup- 
per of Jesus; (2) The Lord’s Supper in the most primitive Christianity. 
The article not only gives an introduction to all the related problems 
and literature, but tries itself to furnish hints that may stimulate us to 
go farther. 

A contribution ‘Zur Lésung der Abendmahlsfrage’ is offered by 
K. G. Goetz, in which he draws a sharp distinction between the 
Pauline Lord’s Supper, which is a consecration and a sacrificial rite, 
and the Supper of Jesus, which was a simple parabolic act without 
relation to the Passover-meal, and signified that the human person of 
Jesus was for the disciples just what eating and drinking usually mean 
for men, namely a means of strength and refreshment. 

Goetz is opposed by /. Jeremias ‘Das paulinische Abendmahl eine 
Opferdarbringung’.’ Jeremias contradicts the main lines of Goetz’s 
argument and at the same time denies his conclusions. 

DetalLeD Reviews AND SuMMARIES. &. Bultmann reviews E. 
Hirsch’s ‘ Auslegung des Johannesevangeliums’* and R. Otto’s book 
‘Reich Gottes und Menschensohn’.’ Both are articles of considerable 
length, and both taken as a whole lead to a rejection of the main 
contentions of these authors. 

Hi. W. Kars* gives an account of ‘the oldest non-Christian narrative 
concerning Jesus’ in commenting on a book by W. Bienert (with the 
same title).’? This deals with the so-called Zestimonium Flavianum. 
The original statement of Josephus about Jesus is carefully reconstructed 
from the different sources. The conclusion is drawn that according 
to this representation Jesus was executed under Pilate as a political 
insurgent. 

A survey (with summary of contents and critical estimate) of the 
essential books on subjects drawn from the sphere of New Testament 
study during the years 1936-1937 is given by 7. Strathmann." 

W. Gutsrop. 
1 Theologische Rundschau 1937, pp. 168 ff., pp. 195 ff, pp. 273 ff. 
2 Theologische Studien und Kritiken 1937, pp. 81 ff. (Th. St. Kr.) 


* Ibid. pp. 124 ff. * Ev. Theol. 1937, pp. 115 ff. 

5 Theologische Rundschau 1937, pp. 1 ff. ® Th. St. Kr. 1937, pp- 40 ff. 
7 Reviewed in this number of J.7.S. pp. 300-1 supra. 

8 Theologie der Gegenwart 1937, pp. 145 ff. 
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RECENT PERIODICALS RELATING TO 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


(1) ENGLIsH. 

The Church Quarterly Review, April-June 1938 (Vol. cxxvi, No. 251: 
2 Breams Buildings, London, E.C. 4). F. A. M. Spencer The Second 
Advent according to the Gospels—F. Darwin The Holy Inquisition. 
Part II—S. AppLEsHAw Searchers for Truth: Edmond and Jules de 
Goncourt—W. MILLER The centenary of the English Church in 
Athens—BisHop or GLoucesTeR The Report on Doctrine—E. C. E. 
Owen Fasting in the Eastern Church—H. M. Retton Notes on 
current theological books—Reviews—Short Notices. 


The Hibbert Journal, April 1938 (Vol. xxxvi, No. 3: Constable & 
Co., London). H. N. Spatpinc Oxford and Lord Nuffield—O. 
LyUNGsTROM Universal Divinity: a glimpse of the wisdom of the - 
East—T. B. Luarp The Eternal Creator in Eastern and Western 
Thought—W. Bovey The unjust God? Job’s problem and ours—Guy 
KenpaLt, E. N. Moztry Doctrine in the Church of England: lay 
comments on the Commission’s Report—A. Loisy Was Jesus an 
historical person?—W. J. Sparrow-Simpson Adolf Harnack—O. 
Scuwarz The birthplace of character—H. CricHToN-MILLER The 
child’s approach to philosophy—E. R. PunsHon The artist and his 
audience: A record of spiritual experience—E. Quinn The religion 
of National Socialism—G. Dawes Hicks Recent philosophical litera- 
ture—Reviews. 


(2) AMERICAN. 


The Harvard Theological Review, April 1938 (Vol. xxxi, No. 2: 
Harvard University Press). W. E. Clarke Religion and Science— 
H. J. Rost Herakles and the Gospels—J. A. Montcomery The 
Highest, Heaven, Aeon, Time, &c., in Semitic Religion—H. A. WoLFson 
The amphibolous terms in Aristotle, Arabic Philosophy, and Maimo- 
nides—C. Bonner Two Problems in Melito’s Homily on the Passion. 


(3) FRENCH AND BELGIAN. 


Analecta Bollandiana, 1938 (Vol. lvi, Nos. t and 2: 24 boulevard 
Saint-Michel, Brussels). A. WitmMart La légende de Ste Edith en 
prose et vers par le moine Goscelin—T. Nissen S. Eusebiae seu Xenae 
Vita—P. Peeters Le date du martyre de S. Syméon, archevéque de 
Séleucie-Ctésiphon—Bulletin des publications hagiographiques. 
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Revue Bénédictine, Jan.—June 1938 (Vol.1, Nos.1-2: Abbaye de Mared- 
sous, Belgium). C. Lampot Nouveaux Sermons de S. Augustin. iv—vii 
‘De Martyribus’—A. C. Lawson The Sources of the De Zcclesiasticis 
officiis of S. Isidore of Seville—W. Levison A propos du Calendrier 
de S. Willibrood—A. Witmart Eve et Goscelin. II—S. Scumitt 
Trois lettres inconnues d’Yves de Chartres—S. BrREcHTER Versus Sim- 
plicit casinensis abbatis. Uhre Stellung in’ der Textgeschichte der Regula 
Benedicti—A. W1LMarT Une suite au potme de Robert de Beaufeu 
pour I’éloge de la cervoise—L. Wattacu La chronique de Berthold de 
Zwiefalten—Comptes rendus—P. Scumitz Bulletin d’histoire béné- 
dictine. Tome iv—C. Lamport Bulletin d’ancienne litt. chrét. latine. 
Tome ii. 

Revue d'histoire ecclésiastique, (Vol. xxxiv, No. 2: 40 Rue de Namur, 
Louvain). G. Morin Le destinataire de l’'apocryphe hiéronymien De 
septem ordinibus Ecclesiae—H. WeiswkiL—ER Un Manuscrit inconnu 
de Munich sur la querelle des investitures—F. Bain Le centenaire de 
la restauration du Bollandisme—St Binon Deux contributions impor- 
tantes A l’histoire de la Sainte Montagne—P. Desoncnie Vincent de 
Paul a-t-il menti ?—Comptes rendus—Chronique—Bibliographie. 

Revue Biblique, April 1938 (Vol. xvii, No. 2: J. Gabalda et Cie, rue 
Bonaparte go, Paris). Jn memoriam. M. J. LaGRANGE L’authenticité 
mosaique de la Genése et la théorie des documents—E. BikKERMAN 
Les Hérodiens—F. M. L’tre des Séleucides—N. PiGouLEwsk1 
Manuscrits syriaques bibliques de Léningrad—R. P. p—e Vaux Une 
mosaique byzantine & Ma‘in (Transjordanie)—Recensions—Bulletin. 


(4) GERMAN. 

Zeitschrift fir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, January 1938 
(Vol. lv, pt. 3/4: A. Tépelmann, Giessen). E. Settin Die Lésung 
des deuterojesajanischen Gottesknechtritsel—S. MowinckeEL Zur Ge. 
schichte der Dekaloge—P. Voz Psalm 49—A. ALT Zur Vorgeschichte 
des Buches Hiob—H. G. May Some aspects of solar worship at 
Jerusalem—K. F. Ev_er Die Bedeutung von ‘spr’ in der Sudschin- 
Inschrift im Lichte des ATlichen Gebrauchs von ‘sepaer’—K. ELLicer 
Nochmals ‘ Prophet und Politik’—E. Settin Zu Efod und Terafim— 
Der Herausceser Chronik—Mittheilungen—Register. 

Jahrbuch fir Liturgiewissenschaft, 1938 (Vol. xl: Verlag Aschendorff, 
Minster in Westf.). O. Case. Art und Sinn der Altesten christlichen 
Osterfeier—M. Tarcuntivitf Die georgische Ubersetzung der Liturgie 
des hl. Joh. Chrysostomus—W. M. Wuitentit A catalogue of Mo- 
zarabic Liturgical Manuscripts containing the Psalter and Liber 
canticorum—W. LippHARDT Rhythmische metrische Hymnenstudien— 
Miszellen—Literaturbericht. 
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